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TERE are the winners of the regular 
monthly Review Contest for Feb- 


ruary: 

First place: Dorothy Fryer, junior, 
Manley High School, Chicago; age 15; 
Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 422; 
teacher, D. Mailik. 

For her review of “David Copperfield” 
(M-G-M) Dorothy Fryer, who received 
an honorable mention in the January 
contest for her review of “The Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer” (Paramount), receives 
ten admission tickets to her favorite 
theatre. Her winning review will ap- 
pear in Scholastic next week. 

Second Place: Clara Joyce, junior, 
Brandon High School, Brandon, S. D.; 
age 16; Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 
691; teacher, Agnes Erickson. 

For her review of “The Mighty 
Barnum” (20th Century) ‘Clara Joyce 
receives ten admission tickets to her 
favorite theatre. 

Third Place: Nicholas F. Buch, senior, 
St. Joseph’s High School; age 1'7; Scho- 
lastic P. C. Membership No. 316; 
Teacher, Sister M. Illuminata. 

For his review of “Home on the 
Range” Nicholas Buch receives ten 
admission tickets to his favorite theatre. 


Honorable Mention: Edith Eastman, 
Girls High School,. Sumter, S. C., 
sophomore; age 16; Scholastic P. C. 
Membership No. 603; for her review of 
“The Little Minister.” Paul Bleiler of 
Elk Mound, Wisc., H. S., whose review 
of “Peck’s Bad Boy” won first place in 
the January contest, receives honorable 
mention this month for his review of 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
Halliburton Hough, Carthage, Mo.,H.S., 
again wins honorable mention, this 
month for his review of “Gentlemen are 
Born.” Catherine Virgin, junior, age 
17, Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 
687; St. Mary High School, Portsmouth, 
O., for her review of “David Copper- 
field.” Rita Burkhart, St. Mary High 
School, Portsmouth, O., junior; age 17; 
Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 686; 
for her review of “David Copperfield.” 
Flora Gill, Western High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; junior; age 16; Scholastic 
P. C. Membership No. 609; for her re- 
view of “David Copperfield.” Jerome 
Fentress Scott, Washington Senior High 
School, Minneapolis; age 16; senior; 
Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 234; 
for his review of “Imitation of Life;” 
Scott's review of “The Count of Monte 
Cristo” won second place in the Janu- 
ary contest. Vivian M. Griffith, Marys- 
ville, Ohio, Senior High School; junior; 
age 15; for her review of “The Iron 
Duke;” Vivian Griffith also won an 
honorable mention in the January 
contest. 
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On Learning to Be Alone 
An Edttortal 


AVE you ever learned to be alone? If you 
haven’t, you ought to begin right now. You 


won’t find any courses on it in: the school 


and college catalogues, and it is unlikely - 


that anyone will be able to give you much help toward 
mastering the subject. Yet the capacity to be happy 
alone is one of the most valuable assets you can 
acquire, and your school days are the time to begin. 
Later, when you are making a living, you will prob- 
ably think you have not enough 
leisure. And even if you do, it 
is more than likely that by that 
time it will be too late to alter 
your fixed habits of life. 

But why, you ask, learn to 
be alone? Isn’t it more fun to 
be with friends, to go to parties, 
to talk and dance, play games, 
or listen to the radio? Why 
do anything so stuffy and bor- 
ing as learning to be alone? 

Of course, it is fun to spend 
time with your friends. More 
than that, it is important, not 
only to yourself, but to the 
whole human race. We humans 
are gregarious animals: we like 
to be together. And from this 
instinct all our social institu- 
tions spring. If we were. all 
hermits, we should have no 
schools, no governments, no 
churches, libraries, or laws. At 
best, we should have only single 
families, spending their days 
hunting food and fighting other families. It is to 
our natural impulse to live and work together that 
we owe many of our achievements. Of course, it is fun. 

But, believe it or not, it is more fun to be alone. 
The greatest works of human genius—the books and 
plays, the music, the sculpture, the paintings—must 
be enjoyed as they were produced, alone. The qual- 
ity of pleasure they give is finer and more enduring 
than any other. Perhaps that is because they are 
the most human possessions we have. Our herd 
instincts we share with many other animals, but our 
culture is ours alone. For when we create, or enjoy, 
art and literature, we are giving expression to our 
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humanity, to that quality within us which distin- 
guishes us from dogs, or horses, or sheep—our minds. 

Fifty years ago or more, when the world was more 
quiet and spacious, boys and girls used to devote 
more time to being alone. One of the boys of that 
age, Thomas W. Lamont, now a partner in the bank- 
ing firm of J. P. Morgan, writes: 


“The life of school and college boys and girls forty years 
ago was far less hectic than today. One did not have to be 
going every minute. We used to 
think that half the day was enough 
for exercise, tennis or boating or 
scrambling up the foothills of the 
Catskills. And as the afternoons had 
more hours for exercise, my brother 
and sister and I used to put in the 
mornings reading. Then, too, there 
were no distractions by motor cars, 
radios, telephones, or the other noisy 
contrivances of the newer age. In 
a quiet country neighborhood in the 
late °80’s one’s inward forces had not 
to waste themselves upon petty ex- 
citements.” 


Today all that has changed. 
“With theatres, movies, danc- 
ing, radio, and parties, parties, 
parties taking all their time, 
there is no time left when a 
child can possess its own soul,” 
says President Neilson of Smith 
College. By the time girls (or 
boys) reach college, he adds, 
they have lost their “capacity 
for solitude.” Unfortunately, 
the “capacity for solitude” can- 
not be taught by teachers, for 
the best faculty is unable to 
aid the student who will not 
take the trouble to think things out for himself. 

Nobody loses but the boy or girl. Teachers may 
be saddened by the knowledge that their students are 
incapable of appreciating what they have to give them. 
But it is the students, not the teachers, who must 
go through life without the “delicacy of perception” 
and the “fineness of discrimination” which they might 
have found in solitude. If social life is cheap and 
tawdry, they have only themselves to blame. Unless, 
of course, they learn, before it is too late, to culti- 
vate their minds, to read books, to look at paintings, 
to listen to music . . . to be alone’. . . “in solitude, 
where we are least alone.” 
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‘By DOROTHY PARKER 


HY, thank you so much. 
I'd adore to. 
I don’t want to dance 
with him. I don’t want to 
dance with anybody. And even if I 
did, it wouldn’t be him. He’d be well 
down among the last ten. I’ve seen 
the way he dances; it looks like some- 
thing you do on St. Walpurgis Night. 
Just think, not a quarter of an hour 
ago, here I was sitting, feeling so 
sorry for the poor girl he was dancing 
with. And now I'm going to be the 
poor girl. Well, well. Isn’t it a 
small world? 

And a peach of a world, too. -A 
true little corker. Its events are so 
fascinatingly unpredictable, are not 
they? Here I was, minding my own 
business, not doing a stitch of harm 
to any living soul. And then he 
comes into my life, all smiles and city 
manners, to sue me for the favor of 
one memorable mazurka. Why, he 
scarcely knows my name, let alone 
what it stands for. It stands for De- 
spair, Bewilderment, Futility, Deg- 
radation, and Premeditated Murder, 
but little does he wot. I don’t wot 
his name, either; I haven’t any idea 
what it is. Jukes, would be my guess 
from the look in his eyes. How do 
you do, Mr. Jukes? And how is that 
dear little brother of yours, with the 
two heads? 

Ah, now why did he have to come 
around me, with his low requests? 
Why can’t he let me lead my own life? 
I ask so little—just to be left alone 
in my quiet corner of the table, tu do 
my evening brooding over all my sor- 
rows. And he must come, with his 
bows and his scrapes and his may-I- 
have-this-ones. And I had to go and 
tell him that I’d adore to dance with 
him. I cannot understand why I 
wasn’t struck right down dead. Yes, 
and being struck dead would look like 
a day in the country, compared to 
struggling out a dance with this boy. 
But what could I do? Everyone else 
at the table had got up to dance, ex- 
cept him and me. There I was, 
trapped. Trapped like a rat in a 
trap. 

What can you say, when a man asks 
you to dance with him? I most cer- 
tainly will not dance with you. Why, 
thank you, I’d like to awfully. Oh, 
yes, do let’s dance together—it’s so 
nice to meet a man who isn’t a scaredy- 
cat about catching my beri-beri. No. 
There was nothing for me to do, but 
say I’d adore to. Well, we might as 


well get it over with. All right, 
Cannon-ball, let’s run out on the 
field. You won the toss; you can 
lead. 

Why, I think it’s more of a 
waltz, really. Isn’t it? We 
might just listen to the music a 
second, Shall we? Oh yes, it’s 
a waltz. Mind? Why, I’m sim- 
ply thrilled. I’d love to waltz 
with you. 

I'd love to waltz with you. I'd 
love to waltz with you. I'd love 
to have my tonsils out, I’d love 
to be in a midnight fire at sea. 
Well, it’s too late now. We're 
getting under way. Oh, Oh, dear. 
Oh, dear, dear, dear. Oh, this is 
even worse than I thought it 
would be. I suppose that’s the 
one dependable law of life— 
everything is always worse than 
you thought it was going to be. 
Oh, if IF had had any real grasp 
of what this dance would be like. 
I’d have held out for sitting it 
out. Well, it will probably amount 
to the same thing in the end. We'll be 
sitting it out on the floor in a minute, 
if he keeps this up. ; 

I’m so glad I brought it to his at- 
tention that this is a waltz they're 
playing. Heaven knows what might 
have happened, if he had thought it 
was something fast; we'd have blown 
the sides right out of the building. 
Why does he always want to be some- 
where that he isn’t? Why can’t we 
stay in one place just long enough to 
get acclimated? It’s this constant 
rush, rush, rush, that’s the curse of 
American life. That's the reason 
that we’re all of us so—Ow! For 
God’s sake, don’t kick, you idiot; this 
is only second down. Oh, my shin. 
My poor, poor shin, that I’ve had 
ever since I was a little girl! 

Oh, no, no, no. Goodness, no. It 
didn’t hurt the least little bit. And, 
anyway, it was. my fault. Really it 
was. Truly. Well, you’re just being 
sweet, to say that. It really was all 
my fault. 

I wonder what I’d better do—kill 
him this instant, with my naked hands, 
or wait and let him drop in his traces. 
Maybe it’s best not to make a scene. 
I guess I'll just lie low, and watch 
the pace get him. He can’t keep this 
up indefinitely—he’s only flesh and 


—hurling himself into every scrimmage, eyes 


shining, cheeks ablaze. 


blood. Die he must, and die he shall, 
for what he did to me. I don’t want 
to be one of the over-sensitive type, 
but you. can’t tell me that kick was 
lnpremeditated. Freud says there are 
no accidents. I’ve led no cloistered 
life, I’ve known dancing partners who 
have spoiled my slippers and torn my 
dress; but when it comes to kicking, 
I am Outraged Womanhood. When 
you kick me in the shin, smile. 
Maybe he didn’t do it maliciously. 
Maybe it’s just his way of showing 
his high spirits. I suppose I ought 
to be glad that one of us is having 
such a good time. I suppose I ought 
to think myself lucky if he brings me 
back alive. Maybe it’s captious to de- 
mand of a practically strange man 
that he leaves your shins as he found 
them. After all, the poor boy’s doing 
the best he can. Probably he grew 
up in the hill country, and never had 
no larnin’. I bet they had to throw 
him on his back to get shoes on him. 
Yes, it’s lovely, isn’t it? It’s sim- 
ply lovely. It’s the loveliest waltz. 
Isn’t it? Oh, I think it’s lovely, too. 
Why, I’m getting positively drawn 
to the Triple Threat here. He’s my 
hero. He has the heart of a lion, 
and the sinews of a buffalo. Look at 
him—never a thought of the conse- 
quences, never afraid of his face, hurl- 
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ing himself into every scrimmage, eyes 
shining, cheeks ablaze. And shall it 
be said that I hung back? No, a 
thousand times no. What’s it to me 
if I have to spend the next couple of 
years in a plaster cast? Come on, 
Butch, right through them! Who 
wants to live forever? 

Oh. Oh, dear. Oh, he’s all right, 
thank goodness. For a while I thought 
they’d have to carry him off the fie!d. 
Ah, I couldn’t bear to have anything 
happen to him. I love him. I love 
him better than anybody in the world. 
Look at the spirit he gets into a 
dreary, commonplace waltz; how 
effete the other dancers seem, beside 
him.. He is youth and vigor and cour- 
age, he is strength and gaiety and— 
Ow! Get off my instep, you hulking 
peasant! What do you think I am, 
anyway—a gangplank? Ow! 

No, of course it didn’t hurt. Why, 
it didn’t a bit. Honestly. And it was 
all my fault. You see, that little step 
of yours—well, it’s perfectly lovely, 
but it’s just a tiny bit tricky to follow 
at first. Oh, did you work it up your- 
self? You really did? Well, aren’t 
you amazing! Oh, now I think I’ve 
got it. Oh, I think it’s lovely. I was 
watching you do it when you were 
dancing before. It’s awfully effective 
when you look at it. 

It’s awfully effective when you look 
at it. I bet I’m awfully effective 
when you look at me. My hair hang- 
ing along my cheeks, my skirt is 
swaddled about me, I can feel the 
cold damp of my brow. I must look 
like something out of the Fall of the 
House of Usher. This sort of thing 
takes a fearful toll of a woman my 
age. And he worked up his little step 
himself, he with his degenerate cun- 
ning. And it was just a tiny bit 
tricky at first, but now I think I’ve got 
it. Two stumbles, slip, and a twenty- 
yard dash; yes, I’ve got it. I’ve got sev- 
eral other things, too, including a split 
shin and a bitter heart. I hate this 
creature I’m chained to. I hated him 
the moment I saw his leering, bestial 
face. And here I’ve been locked in 
his noxious embrace for the thirty-five 
years this waltz has lasted. Is that 
orchestra never going to stop play- 
ing? 

Oh, they’re going to play another 
encore. Oh, goody. Oh, that’s lovely. 
Tired? I should say I’m not tired. I’d 
like to go on like this forever. 


I should say I’m not tired. I’m 
dead, that’s all I am. Dead, and in 
what a cause! And the music is never 
going to stop playing, and we're going 
on like this, Double-Time Charlie and 
I, throughout eternity. I suppose I 
won’t care any more, after the first hun- 
dred thousand years. I suppose noth- 
ing will matter then, not heat, nor pain, 
nor broken heart, nor cruel, aching 
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weariness. Well, it can’t come too 
soon for me. 

I wonder why I didn’t tell him I 
was tired. I wonder why I didn’t 
suggest going back to the table. I 
could have said let’s just listen to 
the music. Yes, and if he would, that 
would be the first bit of attention he 
has given it all evening. George Jean 
Nathan sdid that the lovely rhythms 
of the waltz should be listened to in 
stillness and not be accompanied by 
strange gyrations of the human body. 
I think that’s what he said. I think 
it was George Jean Nathan. Any- 
how, whatever he said and whoever 
he was and whatever he’s doing now, 
he’s better off than I am. That’s safe. 
Anybody who isn’t waltzing with this 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow I’ve got here, is 
having a good time. 

Still, if we were back at the table. 
I'd probably have to talk to him. 
Look at him—what could you say to 
a thing like that! Did you go to the 
circus this year, what’s your favorite 
kind of ice cream, how do you spell 
cat? I guess I’m as well off here. As 
well off as if I were in a cement mixer 
in full action. 

I’m past all feeling now. The only 
way I can tell when he steps on me is 
that I can hear the splintering of 
bones. And all the events of my life 
are passing before my eyes. There 
was the time I was in a hurricane in 
the West Indies, there was the day I 
got my head cut open in the taxi 
smash, there was that summer that 
the sailboat kept capsizing. Ah, what 
an easy, peaceful time was mine, until 
I fell in with Swifty, here. I didn’t 
know what trouble was, before I got 
drawn into this danse macabre. I 
think my mind is beginning to wander. 
It almost seems to me as if the orches- 
tra were stopping. It couldn’t be, of 
course; it could never, never be. And 
yet in my ears there is a silence like 
the sound of angel voices. .. . 

Oh, they’ve stopped, the mean 
things. They’re not going to play any 
more. Oh, darn. Oh, do you think 
they would? Do you really think so, 
if you gave them fifty dollars? Oh, 
that would be lovely. And look, do 
tell them to play this same thing. I’d 
simply adore to go on waltzing. 

Reprinted from After Such Pleasures, 
by Dorothy Parker. Copyright, 1933. 
Published by the Viking Press. 





In reading this monologue, remem- 
ber that the paragraphs in italics are 
the only words actually spoken by the 
girl who is waltzing, and that the re- 
maining paragraphs are the thoughts 
lurking deep and (we hope for the 
peace of mind of her partner) hidden 
in her heart. It’s much the same idea 
as the asides in O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude. : 














OROTHY PARKER’S fame as a 
D satirist and deadly wit has 

reached the point where any par- 
ticularly vitriolic phrase that happens to 
be going around town at the moment gets 
attributed to her. Mistress of the bon 
mot, which in this instance is French for 
“dirty crack,” she is one of the most wide- 
ly quoted authors in America today, and 
she’s apt to continue to be quoted for 
years to come. ‘To date only five books 
have come out of her observation of the 
world, but, according to Alexander Wooll- 
cott (who isn’t half bad at that kind of 
thing himself when he puts his mind to 
it), “most of it has been pure gold and 
the five winnowed volumes on her shelf— 
three of poetry and two of prose—are 
so potent a distillajion of nectar and 
wormwood, of ambrosia and deadly night- 
shade, as might suggest to the rest of us 
that we all write far too much.” 


Dorothy Rothschild Parker, enemy of 
sentimentality, was born (1893) in West 
End, N. J. Her first job in the liter- 
ary world was writing fashion captions 
for Vogue at ten dollars a week. A job 
as dramatic critic on Vanity Fair a few 
years later ended abruptly when her criti- 
cisms of the current theatrical season 
proved a little too strong for those in- 
volved, but did a good deal toward the 
building up of the Dorothy Parker legend. 
Since then she has at times pinch-hit 
for Robert Benchley on the New Yorker, 
but, to quote the Town Crier, “It would 
be her idea of her duty to catch up the 
torch as it fell from his hand—and burn 
someone with it.’ For those who firmly 
believe in the virtue of brevity, Mrs. 
Parker’s succinct remark on a play last 
winter, to the effect that the actress in- 
volved “had run the gamut of emotion 
from A to B” had far more value than 
the columns of comment written by vari- 
ous critics. 

Mrs. Parker (she married Edwin Parker 
a week before he sailed for France during 
the War, and later divorced him)/is now 
Mrs. Alan Campbell, and is working in 
Hollywood for the movies. One of her 
short stories, “Big Blonde”, won the O. 
Henry Memorial Prize in 1930. It is from 
the volume, Laments for the Living. Her 
other books are After Such Pleasures 
(stories), and Enough Rope, Sunset Gun, 
and Death and Tares (all poetry). 
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THE POETRY MAGAZINES 
By Stanley Debler Mayer 


HERE is probably no group 

of magazines with so astonish- 

ing a record of births and 

deaths as that commonly termed 
the poetry group. Scarcely a fort- 
night passes but we must record the 
appearance of an addition to this 
group, and very likely the loss of an 
old one. As we write ‘this, we can 
list fifty-eight of these papers limited 
to the publication of poetry, with per- 
haps reviews of poetry volumes or a 
critical approach to the subject. As 
you read this, the number will doubt- 
less have varied two or three either 
way. The new ones may last only one 
year, or only one issue, or may never 
pass the prospectus stage, a not infre- 
quent happening. 

The pioneer in this movement was 
Poetry: a Magazine of Verse (232 
East Erie Street, Chicago), begun 
about twenty-five years ago by Har- 
riet Monroe. This long life does not 
contradict but is the necessary excep- 
tion to our high mortality among the 
poetry magazines. The slogan of all 
subsequent journals has been a re- 
siteration of the statement originally 
quoted by Miss Monroe—Whitman’s 
line: To have great poets we must 
have great audiences, too. 








In the October 13, 1934, issue, Scho- 
lastic published an article on “The Little 
Magazines,” by David Bernstein. This 
article confined itself to prose magazines 
specializing in creative literary work that 
is not acceptable to the popular commer- 
cial magazines. We are glad to present 
now a similar article on the poetry .maga- 
zines by Stanley D. Mayer, who is himself 
the editor of Fantasy, one of the most 
representative of this group. 








Thus the purpose back of the 
poetry magazines constitutes an ever- 
widening circle. A poetry-conscious 
audience is developed; and through 
the encouragement of the magazine, 
poets are developed to satisfy the de- 
sires of the audience. 

Unfortunately, with the poetry 
magazines—as with most causes— 
there are traitors, and it is well that 
the nature of these should be known. 
They are the ones to whom monetary 
remuneration means more than the sat- 
isfaction of presenting .worth-while 
literary material. They can be di- 
vided roughly into three classes: first, 
those magazines which are the organ 
of a society, requiring membership at 
a few dollars per year in order that 


poetry may be submitted for publica- 
tion; second, those which hold a poem 
“for consideration” pending the ar- 
rival of a subscription check or an 
order for extra copies of the issue pre- 
senting the submitted poem (when the 
check is not forthcoming, the poem is 
returned); and third, those which 
serve merely as a tantalizer for a pro- 
posed anthology. In this latter case, 
the poem is printed and further use of 
it requested for an anthology of “rep- 
resentative American poets,” four 
copies of which the poet must buy at 
three dollars the copy. 

Fortunately, the poets are not quite 
so gullible nowadays; and the satis- 
faction gained from one’s appearance 
in these “vanity publications” (as 
they are aptly named, since they exist 
only by the vanity of the contributor) 
is always doubtful. Right-minded edi- 
tors are making things decidedly un- 
pleasant for these unethical editors 
and anthologists. Naturally a ne- 
cessity for subscriptions exists with 
any magazine, poetry or otherwise, 
but these subscriptions must not be 
gained at the expense of literary qual- 
ity. It is only those magazines and 
editors that ate entirely sincere in 
their efforts that we wish to praise. 

Harold Vinal’s editing of Voices 
(559 Madison Avenue, New York 
City) is always sincere, and Mr. 
Vinal can be considered as second 
only to Miss Monroe in service to his 
craft. Stanton A. Coblentz brings a 
long critical background to bear on 
the selections he makes for Wings 
(87 Ethel Avenue, Mill Valley, 
Calif.), as does also Frances Frost 
with her American Poetry Jour- 
nal, (147-45 Ash Avenue, Flushing, 
N. Y.). 

Three magazines should be men- 
tioned not only for their strong edi- 
torial content, but for the service of 
their editors in clearing the field of 
the “vanity publications” outlined be- 
fore. Foremost is James Neill Northe 
and his magazine, Silhouettes (303 
Rosewood Court, Ontario, Calif.). 
And with it for cleaner editorial pol- 
icies are Better Verse (Cabin in the 
Pines, Akeley, Minn.), Irl Morse, 
editor, and Driftwind (North Mont- 
pelier, Vt.), Walter John Coates, edi- 
tor. 

A few magazines on our list suggest 
a certain selectivism in editorial pol- 
icy. The Lyric (Box 815, Roanoke, 
Va.), edited by Leigh Hanes, as its 
name informs us, is limited to lyric 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
By Montagu Frank Modder 


O see oursels as ithers see us” 
is, according to Robert Burns, 
a gift divinely to be wished 
for. For the American people 
that prayer has been answered, not 
so much as a gift from heaven, but 
through the agency of visitors from 
Europe who came to take a look at 
our lusty young country, and rushed 
into print with their impressions. 

Americans, always proud of their 
country, and always eager to show it 
off, have been asking that question of 
travelers ever since the ink dried on 
the Declaration of Independence. 
They asked it, then as now, before 
the visitor had a chance to get off his 
ship, and continued until the poor 
victim returned to his native shore. 
“How do you like the States?” 
“Does Buffalo look according to your 
expectations?” “What do you think 
of our tall buildings and beautiful 
women?” Americans, a little naively, 
are interested in knowing what Amer- 
icans and America look like to out- 
siders. And although the answers 
have sometimes been rather discon- 
certing, we keep on asking. 

In the early days of the Republic, 
the country was over-run by British 
travelers who wrote books on the 
American democracy and the effect of 
freedom and equality on American 
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manners. Washington Irving com- 
plained that these writers “diffused 
error rather than knowledge” and 
protested against the picture they 
made of American society. They rep- 
resented Americans as rude, boister- 
ous, tobacco-chewing republicans, who 
bragged a great deal about their “free 
country” where “every man was as 
good as every other man.” While 
much of this was true of those early 
pioneering days, the Americans pre- 
ferred not to be seen that way. Irv- 
ing’s protest revealed the sensitive- 
ness of Americans to foreign criticism. 
Later in 1815 when the country 
had established its independence and 
had extended its territory by the 
Louisiana and other purchases, Amer- 
icans, vastly pleased with the new ex- 
pansion, felt that visitors should ob- 
serve the improvements and thereby 
revise their old conceptions. Instead, 
however, Captain Basil Hall, Mrs. 
Trollope, Harriet Martineau, and 
Captain Frederick Marryat who 
toured the United States during the 
decade 1827-1838, observed that the 
Americans still continued to brag, to 
bolt their food at meal time, chew to- 
bacco and spit everywhere, loll in 
their chairs with their feet on the 
table, afd ask “How do you like our 
country?” Mrs. Trollope wrote: 





“If I say to an American that the coun- 
try he lives in is a fine one, ‘Ay,’ he re- 
plies, ‘there is not its equal in the world, 
If I applaud the freedom which its in- 
habitants *:njoy, he answers, ‘Freedom is 
a fine thing, but few nations are worthy 
to enjoy it.” If I remark the purity of 
morals which distinguishes the United 
States, ‘I can imagine it,’ he says, ‘that 
a stranger who has witnessed the corrup- 
tion that prevails in other nations, should 
be astonished at the difference. At 
length I leave him to the contemplation 
of himself; but he returns to the charge, 
and does not desist till he has got me to 
repeat all I have just been saying. It is 
impossible to conceive a more troublesome 
or more garrulous patriotism; it wearies 
even those who are disposed to respect it.” 


By the time Charles Dickens visited 
America (1842), the nation had grown 
and still prouder of its achievements, 
eagerly it looked forward to Mr. 
Dickens’ visit. Would he not see the 
glory and the splendor that reigned 
in the greatest democracy on earth? 
And would he not publish it in a book, 
and would not distant nations read 
and admire? And should Americans 
not become a pattern for other 
peoples? Well, the distinguished 
author of Pickwick Papers arrived, 
and Americans throughout the states 
feted and banqueted him right royal- 
ly. After a busy tour of investiga- 
tion, the humorist returned home to 
write and publish his impressions. 
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When American readers finally sat 
down to American Notes and Martin 
Chuzszlewit they were considerably 
perturbed by what they found. A loud 
and simultaneous cry of anger, denial 
and defiance burst forth on the publi- 
cation of the Notes and the novel. 

Though he spoke of them as a 
kindly, good-natured and hospitable 
people, he also observed that they 
were over-fond of material things and 
much given to bragging and showing 
off. In Martin Chuzslewit, the Amer- 
ican glorification of the dollar is de- 
scribed thus: 


“All the cares, hopes, joys, affections, 
virtues and associations, seemed to be 
melted down into dollars. Whatever the 
chance contributions that fell into the 
slow caldron of their talk, they made the 
gruel thick and slag with dollars. Men 
were weighed by their dollars, measures 
gauged by their dollars; life was auc- 
tioned, appraised, put up, and knocked 
down for its dollars.” 


Of our law-makers in Washington, 
he wrote: 


“It is the game of these men, and of 
their profligate organs to make the strife 
of politics so fierce and brutal, and so de- 
structive of all self-respect in worthy 
men, that sensitive and delicate-minded 
persons shall be kept aloof, and they (and 
such as they) be left to battle out their 
selfish views unchecked. And thus the 
lowest of all scrambling fights goes on, 
and they who in other countries would, 
from their intelligence and station, most 
aspire to make the laws, do here recoil 
the farthest from the degradation.” 


Dickens, no less than Mrs. Trol- 
lope, was thoroughly disgusted with 
the American habit of chewing and 
spitting. He was not at all pleased 
with the practice of American men of 
hoisting their heels above their heads. 
He remarks that, when Martin Chuz- 
zlewit arrived in a western town, he 
looked out of the car window and on 
the verandah of a near-by hotel he be- 
held “a great many pairs of boots and 
shoes, and the smoke of a great many 


cigars, but no other evidence of human 
habitation.” 

When the shouting was over, and 
certain patriotic Americans were still 
red in the face and hoarse in the 
throat, a few of the wealthier packed 
up their trunks and set off to Europe, 
to see and learn, perhaps, exactly 
how prosperous citizens behave over 
there. W. D. Howells said after- 
ward that these Americans who 
traveled abroad did so, not as in- 





dividual citizens, but as envoys. They 
walked about, wrapped in the Stars 
and Stripes, and bragged as usual 
about their democracy. Many of 
them, fond of French manners and 
fashions, went to Paris, where, from 
the first, the French had been more 
friendly and -understanding toward 
the young American republic. The 
first French books on America were 
full of admiration. “O Frerichmen! 
if you wish for valuable instruction, 
study the Americans!” In the studies 
of America by Chauteaubriand, G. de 
Varigny, Michael Chevalier, and 
Murat, we find the enthusiasms of the 
early French travelers in the New 
World. 

Beyond all doubt the best philo- 
sophical study of the American 
democracy was made by the greatest 
of French critics, De Tocqueville, 
who produced what may be regarded 
as a full-length portrait of Uncle 
Sam. Of the American habit of boast- 
ing, De Tocqueville says: 


“As the American participates in all 
that is done in his country, he thinks him- 
self obliged to defend whatever may be 
censured; for it is not only his country 
which is attacked upon these occasions 
but it is himself. The consequence is, that 
his national pride resorts to a thousand 
artifices, and to all the petty tricks of 
individual vanity. . . . Nothing is~ more 
embarrassing in the ordinary intercourse 
of life than this irritable patriotism of 
Americans. For the last fifty years no 
pains have been spared to convince them 
that they constitute the only religious, en- 
lightened and free people. They perceive 
that, for the present, their own democratic 
institutions succeed, whilst those of other 
countries fail; hence they conceive an 
overwhelming opinion of their superiority, 
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and they are not very remote from be- 
lieving themselves to belong to a distinct 
race of mankind.” 


He observes that Americans have 
a genius for organization, idealism, 
extravagance, relentlessness and dis- 
content. Looking more at the essence 
than the form of manners in democ- 
racy, the French critic finds American 
manners more sincere than European. 
He says: 


“Amongst a democratic people manners 
are neither tutored nor uniform . . . the 
form and the substance of human ac- 
tions stand in close relation . . . their 
manner is, therefore frank, natural and 
open.” . 

An interesting social study of the 
Americans was presented several 
years later by another Frenchman, 
Paul Blouet, better known by his pen- 
name “Max O’Rell,” whose rambles 
through American society gave him an 
opportunity to observe certain Ameri- 


can traits and characteristics. In 
Jonathan and His Continent (1889), 
he holds the mirror up to the Ameri- 
cans, so that they might see them- 
selves in a new light. In his intro- 
ductory remarks he says: 


“Tf the earth is small, America is large, 
and the Americans are immense! Yes, 
sixty millions—all alive and kicking! 

“The pride of the young republic is 
fed by the grandeur of its rivers, moun- 
tains, deserts, cataracts, suspension 
bridges, huge cities, ete. Jonathan passes 
his life in admiration of all that is Amer- 
ican. He cannot get over it.” 


He observes that a nation, scarcely 
more than-a century old, and com- 
posed of many widely different ele- 
ments, cannot, in the nature of things, 
possess very marked characteristics. 
But the average citizen of the United 
States like compliments. 

The well-bred American, says the 
Frenchman, is a happy combination 
of the Frenchman and the English- 
man, having less stiffness than the 
latter, and more simplicity than the 
former. As for the American women, 
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the gallant visitor declares that, 
during his six months’ ramble through 
the States, he never met any such 
thing as a plain one. In the final 
chapters of the book, the French au- 
thor administers a few parthian shots, 
which, of course, might have been said 
in jest: 


“Nothing is ordinary in America. The 
ordinary American himself is extraordi- 
narily ordinary. He takes liberties with 
his fellow creatures and with the English 
grammar. He murders your ears, and the 
mother tongue of Shakespeare. He chews, 
hawks, and spits. His fingers, cravat, and 
shirtfront sparkle with diamonds. In con- 
versation, he attacks all subjects imagina- 
ble with complete assurance. He talks tall 
and through the nose. Meeting you in a 
railway carriage, he will ask you point 
blank where you are going, what you are 
doing, and where you come from. By de- 
grees, he grows bolder, and if the fancy 
takes him, he will touch the cloth of 
your coat and ask, ‘what you gave for 
that?? He has not the least intention of ( 
being disagreeable. He, on his part, will 4 





give you all the information you care to 
have about himself. In Europe there is a 
false notion that Jonathan thinks only of 
money, that he passes his life in the wor- 
ship of the almighty dollar. It is an 
error. I believe that at heart he cares 
but little for money. If a millionaire in- 
spires respect, it is as much for the ac- 
tivity and talent he has displayed in the 
winning of his fortune as for the dollars 
themselves.” 


And now, turning to our German 
visitors, the Americans asked, What 
do you think of America and the 
Americans? For many generations, 
various communities of Germany have 
sought refuge and a new home in the 
United States, and the Americans re- 
gard these thrifty, home-loving and 
industrious people with pride and 
affection. But, says Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg in the early 1900’s, the 
adjective “American” in Germany 
was usually connected with stoves, 
duels and humbug. To a great many 
Germans, the American was a boast- 
ful creature with vulgar tastes and 





brutal manners. It was in order to cor- 
rect these prejudices that the Profes- 
sor wrote his two interesting studies 
of American character and manners, 
American Traits and The Americans. 

In most of the more important Ger- 
man studies of American manners 
there is a tendency to take a very 
serious attitude toward the Ameri- 
cans. The American indebtedness to 
the Germans, especially in the fine 
arts,'is often pointed out. In the 
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second third of the last century, .in- 
stead of going to England and Italy, 
American artists went to Diisseldorf 
and painted American landscapes, 
American popular life, and pictures 
of American heroes, all in German 
fashion. They delighted in painting 
genre studies and the Hudson river 
bathed in German moonlight. In the 
matter of scientific studies, too, the 


- Americans for awhile were much in- 


fluenced by the German methods of 
isolated and minute researches. But, 
it was a long while before the Ger- 
mans were able to accept Professor 
Miinsterberg’s picture of the Ameri- 
can people; they held to the old con- 
ception that the average American 
needed a great deal of civilizing be- 
fore he could sit for a decent portrait. 

As against this, we have the ob- 
servation of Miinsterberg, who, after 
many years spent in America, was 
able to say that, in his experience he 
found the Americans to be a helpful, 
hospitable people: 


“Helpfulness shows itself in charity, in 
projects for education or for public im- 
provements, or in the most trivial services 
of daily life... . Add to this the Ameri- 
can’s gracefulness and_ generosity, his 
elasticity and frankness, his cleanliness 
and his chastity, his humor and his fair- 
ness; and you cannot doubt that behind 
the selfish realist breathes the idealist who 
is controlled by ethical values.” 


With the various migrations of fifty 
other nationalities into the country, 


. the American character has undergone 


considerable change. In nineteen of 
the northern states, we are informed 
that the number of the foreign-born 
and their immediate descendants ex- 
ceeds the number of the native-born 
Americans. It is difficult, under the 








circumstances, for any one writer to 
say just what the Americans like. 
Uncle Sam, within the past twenty 
years has sat for his portrait a hun- 
dred different times; and the results 
are interesting, informing, and some- 
times amusing. No longer is he as 
sensitive as he used to be to foreign 
criticism. He realizes that visitors, 
after all, publish what are nothing 
more than “impressions.” They can- 
not get a complete likeness of the 
complexities of the American charac- 
ter. However, it is interesting to 
read what distinguished scholars, 
statesmen, and publicists from abroad 
have to say about us. In recent years 
Matthew Arnold, William Archer, Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones, H. G. Wells, 
Rudyard Kipling, G. K. Chesterton, 
W. L. George, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
Ardre Maurois, Andre Siegfried, J. 
B. Priestley, and “The Provincial 
Lady,” (E. M. Delafield) have all 
come and looked and had their say. 

As a serious study of our democracy, 
viewed by an enlightened statesman and 
ambassador, Lord Bryce’s monumental 
work on The American Commonwealth (2 
volumes, 1888; new edition, 1917) will long 
endure. 

Since the World War, America has been 
described in a variety of complimentary 
and uncomplimentary ways by European 
writers. Americans have been called all 
sorts of names, good and bad. We not 
only have gotten more or less used to it, 
but in more recent years, Americans 
themselves have taken to criticizing Amer- 
ica and the Americans, which means we’re 
growing up. As others see us, however, 
we are still being praised for our (1) 
freedom, (2) equality, (3) good nature, 
(4) humor, (5) hospitality, (6) generos- 
ity. And on the other hand, we are 
being condemned for (1) conservatism, 
(2) tolerance, (3) materialism, (4) brag- 
gadocio, (5) rude manners, (6) brutality. 
With all this evidence before us, it would 
surely be interesting to know what high 
school students think of their America 
and dear old Uncle Sam. 
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A One-Act 
Play — Part II 


Continued from the March 16th Issue 


Mrs. Atpriw: Did you see that? 

Axprw (in a repressed, ominous tone): 
What? 

Mrs. Axtprip: She must have heard. (Al- 
drid turns and looks at her.) 

Axpriw: Have you told anybody? 

Mrs. Atprip (coming a little further into 
the room): No. 

Atprip: I suppose the walls have ears. 

Mrs. Atprip: Not necessarily. 

Atprw: Then, how would she know? 

Mrs. Atprip: She must have heard me 
—there in the hallway. 

Apr (mercilessly): When? 

Mrs. Atpriw: A few minutes ago—when 
I was telling you I'd found a purse. 

Axprm: How would she overhear you? 
She wasn’t in the hallway. 

Mrs. Aupraiw: Wasn't she? 5 

Axprm (whipping the chair out of his 
way and moving forward in a restrained 
rage): You know very well she wasn’t. 
(Mrs. Aldrid crosses the back of the room, 
watching him a bit fearfully. He hesitates 
in front of the center table, as though 
uncertain which way to go): What are you 
trying to do, ‘kid yourself, or me? (He 
goes unseeingly toward the right, and she 
comes forward at the left.) 

Mrs. Auprip (picking up the apron from 
the sofa): I suppose you didn’t take notice 
of the fact that she came in without ring- 
ing, did you? 
eee Well, what of it, what of it, 
what of it! ; 

Mrs. Autpriw (taking his tone): Nothing! 
Only just think it over while ’'m getting 
you dinner. (She starts towards the door 
at the left.) 

eset thiobiie on the back of the desk 
chair): You needn’t get me any dinner. 
(She stops and looks back at him.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Why not? 

Aupriw: Because I don’t want any. 

Mrs. Atprm: Don’t you want anything 
at all? 

Auprw: Yes! (He turns and moves 
across towards the back of the center 
table, indicating Mrs. Hampton with a 
wide gesture.) I want to know whether or 
not you intend to return that woman’s 
property? 

Mrs. Atprip: Her property? 

Atprw (lifting his voice and striking 
the table with his right first): You heard 
me! 

Mrs. Axprw (trying to silence him): 
Sh-sh! 

Auprw (disregarding the gesture): I 
want an answer, yes or no! (She flips 
the apron back on to the sofa and crosses 
very close to him.) 

Mrs. Atprip: What’s the matter with 
you, Gene, are you blind? (He holds her 
eye stonily and moves his head slowly 
from side to side.) 

Apr: Not now. But I’m beginning 
to think I have been—terribly blind. 

Mrs. Axtpriw (turning away from him 
and taking a couple of steps forward and 
to the left): Well, ’'m glad something has 
happened to open your eyes. (She fumbles 
nervously with the lace at her left cuff. 
And he moves across to her side with an 
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ominous deliberateness; and, taking hold 
of her right arm, turns her to him with 
a grip of iron. She looks up at him with 
a trace of fright.) 

Apr: If my eyes are not open after 
this, it isn’t your fault. (She attempts to 
move, but he pins her to his side.) I want 
to know whether or not you intend to re- 
turn that money? 

Mrs. Atprw (with a mingling of fear 
and conciliation): When I find the owner, 
yes! 

Axprw (breaking from her in a wrath): 
Ah! More hedging! (He goes up to the 
back, then turns and comes forward again) 
God, how I hate that attitude! 

Mrs. Auprip (holding her arm, as though 
he had hurt her, and talking through his 
line): I'd like to hand over four hundred 
dollars to every Tom, Dick and Harry that 
says he lost it! You must think I’m a— 

Aupraw (whirling fiercely upon her, as 
he passes in front of the center table): 
Please! (She is instantly silenced, and he 
stands glaring at her for a second; then, 
dropping his voice; he continues across and 
up to the hallway.) Don’t drive me out of 
the house! (He looks out into the hall- 
way.) , 

Mrs. Atprw: What do you think I am, 
some school girl? 

Autpraw (turning): No—I think you’re 
a thief. (She is shocked into an astonished 
resentment, and looks across at him.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Do you, really 

Axprw: More contemptible than the out 
and outer, for he, at least, doesn’t try to 
justify himself. 

Mrs. Atprai: And I’m not trying to 
justify myself, either. , 

Apri: You couldn’t—there is no justi- 
fication for your attitude. 

Mrs. Auprip: There doesn’t need to be 
any. 

Axpew: And there isn’t—among honest 
people. (He drifts forward and rests his 
hand on the back of the desk chair.) 

Mrs. Atprip: So you don’t consider me 
honest? (He turns and looks at her, bit- 
terly.) 

Axper: You’re like a million other 
people in this world—honest as long as 
you don’t lose anything by it. But as soon 
as you see where it’s going to cost you 
a dollar—you begin to hedge—just as 
you’ve been doing in this. 

Mrs. Atprww: I’ve been doing nothing of 
the kind. 

Apri (turning away): You’ve been 
tinkering with honesty. 

Mrs. Axprw (beginning to whimper): 
I never took a cent in my life that didn’t 
belong to me! 

Axpam: There are rafts of people can 
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say that—but they wouldn’t walk back a 
block to return ten cents over-change that 
some clerk has given them. (She sniffs con- 
temptuously and turns away.) Pat them- 
selves on the back as I’ve heard you do 
when the conductor on the trolley car 
doesn’t ask them for their carfare. 

Mrs. Apri: The trolley companies have 
enough. 

Auprip: There you are! (He starts up 
toward the French door.) That’s the psy- 
chology of a thief! (He reaches the door 
and glances out, to see that no one has 
heard them, then closes it. And Mrs. Al- 
drid stands fuming.) 

Mrs. Auprip (as the door closes, and 
speaking low and rapidly): Have I ever 
stelen anything from you? (Evidently he 
doesn’t hear her, and starts down towards 
the right of the center table. She turns 
and takes a step or two towards him.) 
Have I? (He stops, on a line with her, 
and looks at her witheringly.) 

Axprm: Now, don’t start that, please. 
(He continues on down to the right of 
the center table, and leans upon it; and 
Mrs. Aldrid, keeping her eyes upon him, 
moves down to the left of the table.) 

Mrs. Axprw (striking the table with her 
fist): Answer me! Have I ever stolen any- 
thing from you? (But Aldrid is éompletely 
oblivious of her. He is occupied with his 
own thoughts. And there is a fractional 
«pause. Then he moves forward a little 
and sits on the edge of the table. And 
there is a suggestion of weariness in his 
manner—as though the realization of hav- 
ing married an inferior woman were heavy 
upon him.) 

Avprip (with a complete change of 
tone): Listen to me (He lays his left hand 
in the palm of his right and sits looking 
at the back of it, with a kind of vacant 
curiosity.) A man’s home, in the majority 
of cases, is founded on his belief in the 
honesty of his wife—you’ve stolen that 
from me tonight. 

Mrs. Axtprip: What? (Aldrid raises his 
eyes slowly and looks away off.) 

Axprip: That belief—that I had in you 
—as an honest woman. (Mrs. Aldrid gives 
a slight shrug of her shoulders and crosses 
over in front of the center table to the 
desk, where she straightens the pad; then 
stands leaning on the back of the chair, 
listening sullenly.) I remember seeing a 
line in a book somewhere one time that 
said: 

“What a little thing makes the world 

go wrong!’ 

A word too short—or a smile too 

long; 

Then comes the mist—and the blinding 

rain, 

And life is never the same again.” 
Your—(He feels for the word.)—attitude 
in this affair tonight—is that mist—and 
blinding rain—it has shown me that my 
wife is not strictly honest—for the sake of 
being so, and honesty is such a passion 
with me that as far as you are concerned 
life will never be the same again ;—because 
I could never absolutely trust you again. 
(He gets up slowly, and moves around in 
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front of the table.) Never. (He continues 
up to the French door, then stops and half 
turns to her.) I’m sorry we found that out. 
(He steps into the alcove and quietly 
pushes the door open; then, after glancing 
casually out, he leans against the side of 
the alcove and says, half to himself) ’'m 
sorrier than if J had lost a million dollars. 
(There is a rather long stillness, and then 
Mrs. Aldrid, who has been finding it dif- 
ficult to encompass the seriousness of the 
situation, gradually abandons the effort.) 

Mrs. Axtpraip (starting to move across 
the room): Well, Gene, if you hadn’t heen 
so strictly honest all your life, we might 
have had a million dollars now. 

Auprew (without moving): Very true— 
but we’d have gotten it the way you're 
getting that four hundred. 

Mrs. Axuprip (about to leave the room, 
and with something of a return to her 
former manner): And the way I’m going 
to hold on to it, incidentally. (She starts 
to go out.) 

Axprw (with a rapid movement towards 
the telephone, which is on a small table 
half-way between the French door and the 
hallway): All right! Wait a minute—listen 
to this! (She stops suddenly and turns to 
him. He snatches up the telephone and 
works the hook rapidly) I want you to 
hear this. (She stands watching him fear- 
fully, and there is a second’s pause) Give 
me Wayne One-Three-Seven-D—Yes. (She 
recognizes the number evidently and takes 
a couple of frantic steps towards him; 
but her startled expression is met with a 
look of such deadly steadiness, that she 
stops helplessly and turns away, waiting) 
Hello? Hello? (He lowers the telephone 
again and there is another pause. Then 
suddenly he is answered) Hello? Mrs. 
Hampton? (Mrs. Aldrid turns, and their 
eyes meet) Is this Mrs. Hampton?—Mr. 
Aldrid. (He shifts his position and takes 
a deep breath.) I have some very good 
news for you. 

Mrs. Axprip (going a little closer to 
him and speaking low and breathlessly): 
If you tell her I found: that money Ill 
deny it! 

Auprip (still holding her eye, and speak- 
ing with quiet emphasis into the tele- 
phone): Your money has been found. 

Mrs. Atprip (venomously, and turning 
to the center table); Oh, you silly fool! 

Auprin: Yes, really—I found it. 

Mrs. Aupramw (searching frantically 
among her parcels on the center table): 
Well, if you did you'll pay it. 

Aupriw: I wanted to give you a scare. 

Mrs. Auprip: For I’m very sure J won't. 
(She glances quickly around on the floor 
and under the table.) Where’s my pocket- 
book! (She hurries over to the desk and 
looks.) . 

Atprip: I know, but I imagine you must 
be rather careless, to drop that much 
money. 

Mrs. Axprip (excitedly coming back to 
the table): Where’s my pocketbook? 

Axprip: All right, Mrs. Hampton, come 
ahead—it’s here for you. (He hangs up 
and sets the telephone down casually.) 

Mrs. Atprip (turning to him): Listen! 
have you seen anything of my pocketbook? 

Aupriw (quietly): No. 

Mrs. Axorip: I can’t find it! 

Auprm: Where did you have it? 

Mrs. Axprip: Right here among these 
parcels, 

Auprw (disinterestedly, and moving 
down towards his desk): I haven’t seen 
anything of it. 

Mrs. Atprip: My God, I wonder if I’ve 
lost that! (Suddenly she stops dead and 
thinks—tapping the table, as though 
something has occurred to her.) I wonder 
if she could have taken that. (Aldrid turns 
and looks at her.) 
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Apr: Who? 

Mrs. Atprip: Mrs. Hampton. 

Axprip: Ill ask her that when she comes 
over. 

Mrs. Axprip:° Don’t you dare! (He 
makes a little sound of bitter amusement 
and turns away, shaking his head from 
side to side.) Well, it’s gone! 

Axprm: Maybe you left it in the trolley 
car. 

Mrs. Atprip: Oh, wouldn't that be aw- 
ful! And that four hundred dollars is in 
it, too. (Aldrid breaks into a dry little 
laugh; and, thrusting his hands into_ his 
trousers’ pockets, turns and goes up to- 
ward the back of the room and across 
toward the left.) I don’t see anything to 
laugh at! (But he continues to laugh.) 
And twenty-six dollars of my own! (He 
throws his head back and laughs deris- 
ively.) God, what's the matter with me! 

Atprip: Maybe you dropped it out there 
in the hallway. 

Mrs. Actprip (rushing towards the hall- 
way): Call up the Rapid Transit “Lost 
and Found” and see if a lady’s pocket- 
book has been turned in! Ill look out 
here! (She vanishes into the hallway; and 
Aldrid stands thinking for a second; then 
he crosses up to the telephone.) 

Auprip (into the telephene): Informa- 
tion, please. (He looks toward the hall- 
way.) Do you see anything of it? 

Mrs. Axprip (calling back) Not a sign! 

Axprip: Why don’t you light that light? 
(He stands looking out into the hallway 
until a light is turned on; then he turns 
suddenly and speaks into the telephone.) 
Hello? Information?—Could you give me 
the number of the Rapid Transit “Lost 
and Found,” please?—Yes—Kensington 
One, Three Hundred. Thanks. Will you 
ask the operator to ring it, please? (He 
lowers the telephone and waits. And Mrs. 
Aldrid appears at the archway, searching. 
He looks at her, and breaks into another 
slightly sardonic laugh. She darts a look 
at him.) 

Mrs. Axtprip: Funny, isn’t it! (She dis- 
appears into the hallway again; and im- 
mediately there is the sound of a chair 
being knocked over—as though she had 
flung it aside in her anger. Aldrid peers 
sharply toward the hallway, then shakes his 
head from side to side, slowly and conclu- 
sively. Then he shifts his position and 
sighs wearily.) 

Aprip (into the telephone again): 
Hello? Information? (He glances toward 
the hallway) Oh, this is “Lost and Found”? 
Why, I’d like to know whether or not a 
lady’s pocketbook has been turned in there 
this evening? 

Mrs. Auprip (rushing in from the hall- 
way) Oh it isn’t out there! What do they 
say? (He silences her with a deft gesture 
and listens. And she stands watching him 
breathlessly. Suddenly he speaks into the 
telephone again.) 

Atprip: This minute? 

Mrs. Atprin: It has been turned in? 

Appin: Yes. 

Mrs. Axtprip (turning away): Oh, thank 
God! (She sinks on to the chair that Mrs. 
Hampton occupied earlier.) 

Apr (into the telephone): No, my 
wife did. 

Mrs. Atprip (turning to him): A regu- 
lar lady’s black leather pocketbook. 

Auprip (into the telephone): Well, can 
you wait just a minute? Please. (to Mrs. 
Aldrid) They want to know whether or 
not you can identify it. 

Mrs. Axprip (impatiently): Oh, certain- 
ly I can. It’s a regular lady’s black leather 
pocketbook, with my initials E. A. on the 
outside. 

Axprip: Yes. 

Mrs. Atpram (illustrating with her 
hands): There’s a small gold mesh purse 
inside, with four hundred dollars in it and 


in the side pocket, there are twenty-six 
dollars. Then there’s— 

Auprem: Wait a minute. (into the tele- 
phone) Hello! 

Mrs. Auprin: A silver vanity case and 
a bracelet with the— 

Aupaip. (to his wife):Wait a minute! 
(into the telephone again) A lady’s black 
leather pocketbook with the initials E. A. 
on the outside. There’s a gold mesh— 
E. A.—No, no, no, no!—E.—Yes. That’s 
right.— Why—( He looks at her.) 

Mrs. Atprip: A gold mesh purse— 

Autprip (into the telephone): A gold 
mesh purse, with four hundred dollars in 
it. And, in the side pocket—there are 
twenty-six dollars—of her own. (She looks 
at him suddenly.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Five fives and a one. 

Aupramw (into the telephone): In bills, 
yes. (He looks at her, and she nods con- 
firmation.) Five fives and a one. One min- 
ute. (to his wife) What else? Quick! 

Mrs. Axtprip (becoming very nervous): 
Why, a—there’s a silver vanity case ;— 

Auprip: Yes. 

Mrs. Atprip: And a gold bracelet, with 
the clasp broken. (He makes a gesture of 
interruption, but she continues) And 
there’s a tax receipt, and a— 

Axprip: Wait a minute, now, till I get 
that. (into the telephone) Hello! 

Mrs. Axprip (continuing on his line): 
Sample of georgette crepe and a pale 
pink silk handkerchief with the letter E 
embroidered in one corner— 

Auprw (helplessly): I can’t remember 
all those. (She stops suddenly; then he 
speaks into the telephone) Hello!—There’s 
a silver vanity case and a bracelet— 

Mrs. Axrprip: Broken. 

Axprip (into the telephone): Broken! A 
broken bracelet. (with a touch of annoy- 
ance) The bracelet is broken. Yes. And 
there a bit of—(He stops gradually and 
listens attentively—his eyes wandering to 
his wife’s) I see. 

Mrs. Axprip (rising slowly, with a touch 
of apprehension) What is it? (He motions 
her to be still.) 

Atprip: Why, yes, that is rather funny. 

Mrs. Atprip (impatiently): What does 
he say? 

Atprip (into the telephone): How about 
tomorrow afternoon? No, no, I'll call for 
it myself. If you will, please. Tha-ank you 
very much. Thanks. (He sets the telephone 
down thoughtfully.) 

Mrs. Auprip: Is everything all right? 

Auprip: Yes. 

Mrs. Atprip (sighing with relief and 
moving over to the center table): Oh, can 
you imagine if I'd lost that. 

Atprw (moving slowly down towards 
his desk): Everything but the money. 
(She looks at him quickly.) 

Mrs. Atprip: What’d you say? 

Auprip (purposely avoiding her eyes): 
He says that evidently the person that 
found your pocketbook took all the money 
out of it before turning it in. (Then he 
turns and looks at her; but she is too 
stunned to make the slightest movement— 
and just stands looking at him for a sec- 
ond or-two.) 

Mrs. Auprip (almost voicelessly): What! 

Auprip (turning to the desk very cas- 
ually): That’s what he says. (Mrs. Ald- 
rid’s face settles into a stony indigna- 
tion.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Can you imagine anybody 
being that contemptible! (Aldrid turns 
and looks at her.) 

Apr: Please— (He moves up towards 
the archway, still holding her eyes) don’t 
make me laugh—I’m not in the mood. 
(He stands looking out into the hallway.) 

Mrs. Atprip: You won't laugh—when 
you have to pay that woman four hundred 
dollars out of your own pocket. 





Aupram: I would have had to do that, 
anyway—there didn’t seem to be very 
much chance of getting it away from 

ou. ‘ 

. Mrs. Atprw (frantically): Well, you’re 
not going to give her four hundred dol- 
lars of your own? 

Aupew (with quiet authority): That'll 
do. And when she comes here, don’t 
make it necessary for me to tell her who 
found her money. Now, be wise. (He 
withdraws his eyes from her and looks out 
into the hallway. Suddenly he peers 
sharply, then steps forward quickly to his 
desk.) Where’s that gold mesh purse of 
yours? 

Mrs. Auprw: There in that drawer— 
what are you going to do? (He flips the 
drawer open and rummages among the 
papers.) 

Auprip: Where is it? 

Mrs. Apri (coming towards him): 
Right where you’re looking. What do you 
want it for? 

Auprw (snatching up the purse): Never 


mind. Is this it? 

Mrs. Axprmw: Yes. (He slams the 
drawer shut.) What are you going to 
do? (There is a sharp ring at the front 
door. He lays his hand on her arm and 
they stand perfectly still for a second, 
listening.) 

Apr (quietly): There she is. (Turn- 
ing and urging Mrs. Aldrid across in 
front of the center table towards the left 
door.) Go up to my money box and get 
me eight fifty-dollar bills—the newest you 
ean find; and hurry! (He turns quickly 
and crosses up above the center table to- 
waras the archway.) 

Mrs. Auprip (recovering herself at the 
left door): Tll do nothing of the kind! 

Axpriw (whirling upon her, and indicat- 
ing the left door with an imperative ges- 
ture): Quick! Now, you’ve lost enough 
tonight I think. = 

Mrs. Atprww (defiantly): I will not! 

Auprip: Very well, then. I shall be 
obliged to tell her the particulars. (Mrs. 
Aldrid holds his eye for a second, then 
surrenders reluctantly.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Oh, I'll get them. But I 
never knew, Gene, that you were such a 
fool. (She starts io leave the room.) 

Avprm: Wait. {She stops and turns.) 
Wait a minute. (He crosses towards her, 
passing above the center table.) Tll get 
them myself. 

Mrs. Atprip: Why can’t I get them? 

Aupraw (looking steadily at her, as he 

passes above her and goes out the door): 
Because I’d rather get them myself. (She 
stands perfectly still, realizing the im- 
plication, until the doorbell has rung 
twice; then she crosses up back of the 
center table and goes out through the 
archway into the hall. Immediately she 
is out of sight, Aldrid steps through the 
door again at the left, and puts the little 
gold mesh purse, which he took from the 
desk drawer, and which he still has in his 
hand, on the lower corner of the mantel- 
piece. Then he crosses the room hurriedly, 
reaches down between the upper side of 
the desk and the wall, and picks up his 
wife’s black leather pocketbook, which he 
deposited there at the opening of the play 
and which was concealed from view. upen 
his entrance, by the newspaper. At this 
point the voices of the two women become 
audible in the hallway. Aldrid opens the 
pocketbook, takes out the twenty-six dol- 
lars in bills from the side pocket and puts 
them in his own pocket, then lifts out Mrs. 
Hampton’s mesh purse, and tosses the big 
leather pocketbook back on to the desk. 
Then he opens the mesh purse, looks at the 
four hundred dollars, closes it again, and 
turns towards the archway, twirling the 
purse on his finger, just as the women ap- 
proach the entrance.) 


‘Mrs. Hampron: I suppose I’m very im- 
patient! 

Mrs. Atprip: I don’t wonder you are. 

Mrs. Hampron: But it seems so incred- 
ible that my own neighbor should be— 

Mrs. Atprw (entering): Absolutely! 

Mrs. Hampton (following her in, and 
almost hysterical): I thought that first he 
must be joking! 

Mrs. Atprip (crossing towards the mid- 
dle of the room, and extending her arm 
towards the purse): There you are! (Mrs. 
Hampton stops dead and clasps her hands 
against her breast. And Aldrid laughs 
and gives the purse an extra little twirl.) 

Mrs. Hampton (rushing towards him): 
Oh, Mr. Aldrid! 

Apri: Oh, you’re a very careless per- 
son, Mrs. Hampton! 

Mrs. Hampton (seizing the purse and 
trying nervously to open it): Why, it 
doesn’t seem possible! 

Mrs. Axprip (leaning on the center 
table, and trying to reflect the general 
tone of the scene): It is a coincidence, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Hampton (turning to her): Have 
you ever heard of anything so remarkable 
in all your life! 

Mrs. Atprip: You must have been born 
under a lucky star. 

Mrs. Hampron (turning to Aldrid): 
Why didn’t you tell me when I was over 
here a while ago? 

Atprw: Weill, I was going to, but— 
(He tries to laugh.) 

Mrs. Atprip (touching her hair and 
looking away off): I wanted him to—but 
he thought we’d better give you a little 
lesson. (Mrs. Hampton turns and looks 
reproachfully at Aldrid, and he nods.) 

Mrs. Hampron: Well, it is a lesson to 
me, I can assure you! 

Auprip: I hope you'll profit by it, Mrs. 
Hampton. 

Mrs. Hampton (to Mrs. Aldrid): You 
know, I never expected to see this again! 
And then to think that of all the people 
that there are in this city—(turning back 
to Aldrid) you should find it—and re- 
turn it to me! 

Auprw: Why not? 

Mrs. Atprip: It’s your property, dear. 

Mrs. Hampton: Well, you know, they 
say, “Finders—Keepers!” 

Mrs. Atprwp: Yes, that’s what they 
say. 

Avprw (turning slowly to his desk): 
That’s what they do, in the majority of 
cases. (Mrs. Aldred glances toward him.) 

Mrs. Hampton (moving towards Mrs. 
Aldrid): So that it really makes me cry— 
to think that there are honest people in 
the world, after all. (She breaks down 
and cries on Mrs. Aldrid’s shoulder.) 

Mrs. Auprip (looking straight out): 
There are a few of us left. (Aldrid turns 
and looks at her, and she looks right back 
at him.) 

Axprw (strolling up towards the back 
of the room): One or two. (He crosses 
the room at the back, and Mrs. Hampton 
straightens up, touching her handkerchief 
to her eyes.) 

Mas. Hampton (crossing below the cen- 
ter table to the left): And now, Mr. Ald- 
rid, I must insist upon your taking a re- 

ward. 

Apr (moving forward at the left): 
Don’t you dare. 

Mrs. Hampton: Well, you found it! 

Axprw: Well, you lost it. 

Mrs. Hampton: Well, then, I’m going to 
give you a present of some kind, anyway. 

Apr (smiling): All right. 

Mrs. Hamreron: Anything you say. 

Auprew: A pair of suspenders. 

Mrs. Hampton (turning away): Oh, it’ll 
be something better than that, I can prom- 
ise you. (Starting across below the table 


toward the archway.) But, I must be 
going; Frank’ll be home any minute. 
(Pressing Mrs. Aldrid’s arm, as she passes 
in front of her.) Yl run over this eve- 
ning. 

Mrs. Atpram (moving after her): Yes, 
do. 

Mrs. Hampron (turning at the arch- 
way): I want to hear all the particulars. 
And, Mr. Aldrid, I don’t know how to 
thank you. 

Auprw (standing at the lower corner of 
the mantelpiece): Don’t mention it, Mrs 
Hampton, we’re very glad to have been 
able to return it to you. 

Mrs. Hampton (going out): Well, that’s 
very nice of you, I must say. 

Mrs. Axuprw (following her out): Do 
come over this evening. 

Mrs. Hampton: Yes, I shall, right after 
dinner. Good-bye. 

Mrs. Auprip: Good-bye, dear. 

Axupraw (quietly picking up his wife's 
gold mesh purse from the corner of the 
mantelpiece): Good-bye, Mrs. Hampton. 

Mrs. Hampton (out in the hallway): 
I’m so grateful to you. 

Mrs. Atprip: Not at all, darling. 

Mrs. Hampton: Good-bye. 

Mrs. Axpram Good-bye. (The fron 
door closes. Aldrid proceeds slowly 
across the room, fumbling with the clasp 
of the little purse. As he passes below 
the center table, Mrs. Aldrid sails in from 
the hallway and crosses directly to the 
sofa to get her apron. Her expression is 
set and sulky. Just as she is about to go 
out at the left door, Aldrid speaks to her.) 

Autprw: How do you open this thing? 
(She stops near the door and looks back.) 

Mrs. Axprip (icily): What is it? 

Auprw (without turning): Your purse. 
(Mrs. Aldrid’s expression becomes quizzi- 
cal, and she moves a few steps nearer to 
him.) 

Mrs. Atprip: My purse? 

Auprip: Yes. 

Mrs. Auprip: Where’d you get it? 

Apa (indicating the desk drawer 
with a nod): In that drawer there. (She 
becomes more mystified, and unconsciously 
drifts closer to him.) 

Mrs. Atprip: I thought you gave it to 
her? 

Axprw (still very casually, and without 
looking at her): I gave her her own. 

Mrs. Atpew: But hers is lost! (He 
turns and looks at her.) 

Apri: Not now; I found it. 

Mrs. Atprw: But her purse was in my 
black leather pocketbook. 

Axprw (quietly): I know it was; but / 
found your black leather pocketbook. 
(She holds his eye for a second, bewil- 
dered.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Where? 

Auprip: In the hallway there, as I came 
in this evening. (He occupies himself 
again with the clasp; and Mrs. Aldrid 
stands staring at him. Suddenly he clicks 
the purse shut, having adjusted the clasp, 
and looks at her; then, withdrawing his 
eyes, turns smoothly and tosses the purse 
on to the desk.) 

Mrs. Auprip: Then, why did you call up 
the Rapid Transit? 

Aprw (picking up the leather pocket- 
book): I didn’t. 

Mrs. Atprip: You talked to somebody 
on the telephone. 

Auprw (handing her the pocketbook) : 
I did not. (He turns back to the desk.) 

Mrs. Auprip: You did, I heard you! 

Atpem (picking up the gold purse 
again): I had my finger on the hook. (She 
stands glaring at him, as he quietly opens 
the desk drawer and puts the purse in; 
then closes the drawer again.) 

Mrs. Atprww (witheringly): You're very 
clever. (She opens the pocketbook and 
rummages hastily.) 
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Auprew (picking up the blue-prints): 
And very honest, I hope. 

Mrs, Axpraip: Where’s my twenty-six 
dollars? 

Atprip: Isn’t it there? 

Mrs. Axprip: No, it isn’t. 

Apri: What do you think of that. 

Mrs. Axprip: Did you give her that, 
too? 

Atprip: No, I didn’t. 

Mrs. Atprip: Well, it’s gone! 

Auprip: That’s too bad. 

Mrs. Atpaip: Somebody must have taken 
it! (He turns to her.) 

Auprip: I took it. 

Mrs. Atprip: You! 

Aupraw (reaching into his pocket for 
the twenty-six dollars): Yes. 

Mrs. Atprip: What for? 

Auprip: Because I found it. 

Mrs. Atprip: I lost it! 

Auprm: And how do I know you did? 

Mrs. Auprin: Because I told you that I 
did! 

Auprip: Can you identify it? (Mrs. 
Aldrid’s patience is being tried beyond en- 
durance.) 

Mrs. Atprip: Certainly I can! I told 
you I had five five-dollar bills and 

Auprip: But that isn’t any identifica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Atprip: Why isn’t it? 

Auprm (bearing with her innocence): 
Why, because it isn’t. (He moves very 
slowly towards her, tapping the bills 
against his finger.) Money is simply 
money, unless it’s marked; and this isn’t, 
for V’ve examined it very carefully. 
(Suddenly she recognizes her own words; 
and, slamming the pocketbook shut, she 





whirls round, glaring at him, and sails. 


towards the door at the left. But Aldrid 
is unruffed by the movement, and con- 
tinues to follow her slowly, speaking in 
the same quiet, explanatory key.) So 
that, really, a person would be more or 
less obliged to take your word for it, 
wouldn’t he? (The curtain begins to de- 
scend smoothly.) And that’s rather a lot 
for us to expect of people, don’t you 
think?—considering that there are twenty- 
six dollars in the bargain. Of course, I’m 
perfectly .willing to return it to you if 
you can absolutely identify it, but, under 
the circumstances, I’m afraid you’d have 
some difficulty persuading people that— 
(CURTAIN) 





The Poetry Magazines 


(Concluded from page 6) 


poetry, though the range within such 
confines is certainly broad enough. Son- 
net Sequences (19 Annapolis Road, Land- 
over, Md.), edited by Murray L. Mar- 
shall, limits itself to the sonnet, and 
only the Petrarchan type at that. There 
have been also from time to time a 
number of poetry journals devoted exclu- 
sively to free verse, but the amount of 
good free verse has evidently never been 
sufficient to support a magazine dedicated 
solely to it. A few remain friendly to this 
type, however, and make use of it when- 
ever it is available. Fantasy (950 Heber- 
ton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna.) is of this 
nature; and Miss George Elliston in The 
Gypsy (Times-Star Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio) also shows a friendliness to good 
free verse, though not to the exclusion of 
the more conventional forms. Leonard 
Twynham’s Yankee Poetry Chapbook 
(147-45 Ash Avenue, Flushing, N. Y.) is 
exactly that—Yankee poetry. 

Also worthy of comment from a general 
standpoint are Five (Rosewood at Colum- 
bia, Ontario, Calif.), Westward (545 San- 
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some Street, San Francisco, Calif.), and 
Shards (Box 2007, Augusta, Ga.). 

In all of these magazines, it should be 
remembered, there is a decided interest in 
the fresh viewpoint, though there is not 
always the break with the traditional that 
we find in the “little” prose magazines dis- 
cussed in Scholastic last fall. The trend, 
of course, depends upon individual editorial 
leanings, but a respect for the conventions 
and forms of the classics is generally in 
evidence. And therein lies the difference, 
not of purpose but of substance, between 
the poetry magazines and the “little” 
prose journals. The goal of the poetry 
paper is not a new and different literature, 
but it is, instead, a natural progression 
from the work of the past to a definitely 
American expression in poetry today. 

Thus it is not for its unconventional 
theme or treatment that this poetry finds 
itself in the poetry journals and not in 
the run of big-circulation magazines. 
Though the new prose is rejected because 
of its uncongeniality to commercialized 
editorial policy, the poetry is rejected only 
for lack of space and general interest, a 
more devastating refusal. 

Poetry, however, both original and re- 
print, is being seen more and more in 
magazines and newspapers—proof that the 
poetry journals are slowly achieving their 
purpose. They are creating an audience 
for genuine poetry, an audience anxious 
to see poetry take its rightful place as a 
feature of the modern periodical, an audi- 
ence tired of the doggerel and banal sen- 
timentalisms of many daily editorial pages. 
The popular poet who can command a 
hundred dollars for a daily inspirational 
message could not find a place in the 
least of the poetry papers. 

Such a statement as the above is per- 
haps unfair to the newspapers running 
columns of creditable poetry. It is not 
only the big dailies, the New York Ameri- 
can and Herald-Tribune, the Detroit 
News, the Chicago Tribune, etc., that are 
doing it, but numerous smaller papers as 
well. The Ontario (Calif.) Herald runs 
a monthly page of original poetry, and 
lately celebrated an anniversary with two 
full newspaper pages of poetry! The 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, Charleston 
(S. C.) Evening News, and Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star also run commendable verse. 

Of particular interest to poets is the 
judiciously edited column by Martha L. 
Spencer in the Hartford (Conn.) Daily 
Times and that by Robin Lampson in the 
Berkeley (Calif.) Courier. And for defi- 
nite service to poetry, not in the publica- 
tion of original verse but in popularizing 
good poetry through a careful selection of 
reprints, we should not fail to mention 
LeGarde S. Doughty’s daily poems in the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, and the interest- 
ing service recently inaugurated by C. J. 
Burger, superintendent of schools in 
Washington, Missouri, who monthly se- 
lects nine or ten poems from the poetry 
journals and offers them in a sort of 
minor syndication to forty newspapers 
scattered over the States. It is efforts 
such as these which give evidence of the 
ripening fruit of the poetry magazines. 

The poetry paper truly has accom- 
plished considerable, but until poetry loses 
its position as a filler and becomes a fea- 
ture of the modern periodical, it has still 
much to do. ° 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE ART SPIRIT 
By Robert Henri 


“I am proud that I discovered this 
book,” wrote a girl to me lately. “I knew 
nothing about art and desired to learn, 
and this was the first book about it that I 
read. Robert Henri could not have chosen 
a more appropriate title for his book; it 
gives the very essence of art. What he 
says about art could be applied to all of 
life.” 

Notice this last sentence. When you dis- 
cover that art is not a decoration tacked 
on to life, nor a flourish on the message 
of life, but part of the very bone and 
fibre of life itself, you will be in the right 
spirit to look at pictures or to gaze upon 
architecture or to listen to music. You 
will be ready to use a guide book like 
How to Enjoy Pictures, by M. S. Emery, 
another book she liked, or Carl Thurston’s 
The Art of Looking at Pictures, and you 
will be likely to get more out of such 
books than you would have if you had 
begun with them. Mr. Henri afforded one 
more proof that artists can write as well 
as paint; did you ever notice how many 
painters have made their mark in lit- 
erature as well? 


COLLECTED POEMS 
By John Masefield 


This beautiful collection has .been in 
print some time, and is no doubt in your 
public library. A new edition of it has 
just been published with an autobiographi- 
cal preface in which this intensely modest 
and retiring author tells more about him- 
self and how he came to write. Most of 
us already know something about the ex- 
citing story of his sea and land experi- 
ences in youth; he goes on to tell also 
about his latest activity, the encourage- 
ment of beautiful reading of verse and 
beautiful speaking of poetry, which goes 
on at his home in Oxford. 

But the poems themselves are the main 
reason why you should have this book at 
hand, ready to read when you need it. 
How many of these poems I have com- 
mitted to memory—not all the way through, 
but in bits here and there—without in the 
least trying to do so! I know because I 
once broke my arm and had to lie a good 
while in hospital till it knitted properly. 
The light was too dim to make reading 
pleasant and there were hours every night 
before I could get to sleep, and those I 
spent in reciting poetry to myself. Shel- 
ley was perhaps my favorite, and some- 
times Tennyson, but of the contemporary 
singers Masefield came oftenest to mind. 
Begin with the sea song; they are swing- 
ing in metre and rush like water past the 
ship. Then try Dauber, also known as 
“The Story of a Roundhouse,” and see ifs 
you are not carried along in the tall ship 
that takes the boy around the Horn, 
through storms that make a man of him— 
even if the last one does send him crash- 
ing to his doom. 

I wish you would notice especially Mase- 
field’s religious poetry; his religious feel- 
ing is deep and unforced, and expressed 
with a simplicity and beauty that carries 
conviction. 

I am indebted to Marjorie King, Po- 
mona, California, and to Kenneth Lewis, 
Topeka, Kansas, for suggestions that have 
been useful this month. Books have been 
sent to them, with my thanks. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 









LITERARY LEADS 


PUPPETS 


“Pop! ‘What is that?’ 

‘It was Mr. Punch did that. 
He’s built all wrong 

And fears he may repel you; 
Yet he begs to tell you 

Of something in a song.” 


—French Song 


There’s an excellent book just out called 
A Handbook of Fist Puppets, by Bessie 
A. Ficklen (Stokes). Here you can learn 
not only the long and interesting history 
of puppets (1000 years before Christ pup- 
pets are heard of in China, where they 
came from India); but more important 
still you can learn how to make and man- 
age them yourselves. The directions are 
clear and well illustrated by line draw- 
ings. The book also contains three plays 
for fist puppets: the immortal Punch and 
Judy; Br Rabbit and Br’ Fox; and 
Somebody-Nothing. 


BOOK SELECTIONS 


The Literary Guild choice of the month 
for April is The Pumpkin Coach, by Louis 
Paul, whose short story “Lay Me Low” 
you read in the March 16 issue of Scho- 
lastic. Mr. Paul leaves this month for 
Hollywood where he has a four month 
writing contract with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

A Man Called Cervantes (Viking) by 
Bruno Frank, is the March book-of-the- 
month. “A certain strong man,” wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, “fought stoutly at Le- 
panto, worked stoutly as an Algerine 
slave; With stout cheerfulness endured 
famine and nakedness and the world’s in- 
gratitude, and sitting in gaol, with one 
hand left him wrote our joufyllest, and 
all but our deepest modern book, and 
named it Don Quixote.” 


WELLS 


Another eminent visitor who has come 
to “get a whiff of American atmosphere” 
is H. G. Wells, whose scientific story “The 
Crystal Egg” you read in the Feb. 16 
Scholastic. He will write his impressions 
of the New Deal for Colliers, but not 
until after he has read the newspapers, 
had a look from all angles at the N.R.A., 
and listened, in an American family par- 
lor to Father Coughlin and Huey Long 
on the radio. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Four folios of Shakespeare, dated 1623, 
1632, 1664, and 1685 were recently sold 
in England for $14,800. Dr. Rosenbach, 
the Philadelphia collector bought a similar 
group last year for $85,750. The highest 
price ever paid for a first folio was 
$70,000. What is a first folio? This would 
make an interesting classroom topic. 


DEMISE 

The editors of the American Spectator 
announce -with the March number of their 
literary. newspaper (Vol. III, No. 29) 
that ‘they are “merrily concluding our 
performance.” This startling announce- 
ment is unique in publishing or any other 
circles, inasmuch as the American Specta- 
tor has been d financial success, is still 
receiving subscriptions at the rate of 175 
a day, and has been bid for by several 
firms who are anxious to continue the 
magazine. Its editors for the three years 
of its life have been George Jean Nathan, 
Ernest Boyd, Sherwood Anderson, James 
Branch Cabell, and Eugene Q’Neill. Their 
reason is that they are simply “tired of 
the job,” and have other fish to fry. 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


NLY after long hesitation and the 
O urgency of friends did William El- 

lery Leonard allow Two Lives to 
be privately printed in 1922. The poet 
was reluctant to reveal the poetry which 
tells the tragic story of his marriage. 
However, the dreaded public responded 
to the work with such admiration that 
the sequence of poems was given wider 
publication in 1925. Two Lives gives to 
its author, who might have remained a 
rather insignificant poet, a substantial 
position in the modern poetry world. 
Ludwig Lewisohn says that at their best 
Leonard’s poems equal the noblest pas- 
sages of Emerson. 

This is the story of a man who takes 
for his bride a girl whose inheritance is 
tainted by a tendency to madness and sui- 
cide. As husband and wife they ear- 
nestly strive to forget and waylay the 
feared doom. Time and _ circumstance 
work against them, and befere two years 
have passed she is self-slain. The tale 
beautifully relates the interplay of 
thoughts and emotions between these two 
loving persons: from the little joke they 
had of 

“Set the flower-pot, My lady, as you 

like, on stand or sill— 

But on my head I pray you set it 

not— 





D. COPPERFIELD 


In the last month sales of the Modern 
Library Edition of: David Copperfield have 
tripled as a result of. the success. of the 
film. And we are glad to hear-that Dodd 
Mead are getting out an illustrated edi- 
tion of David, illustrated by ‘stills from 
the movie. 


BOOKS IN BROOKS 

Charles Brooks (see Scholastic, Mar. 16 
issue) was half-way through his first 
travel book about his own his native coun- 
try when he died last summer. He had 
intended to do a large volume about the 
whole Pacific Coast, but since what he 
had finished was a book-length treatment 
of Carmel, Monterey and Santa Barbara, 
Harcourt Brace is publishing it post- 
humously under the title of A Western 
Wind. 


to the secret fear of the husband who con- 
fesses: “And many a motion, as natural 
as a bird, I tortured to a hint of brain 
awry.” 

One of the finest ‘aaiiesiantt of the 
poem is the presentation of the impulsive, 
yet serious, child-woman. She is entirely 
lovable. The spontaneity of her disposi- 
tion is shown in the following sonnet on 
their wedding: 


Mid-morning of mid-June: Her sudden 
whim 

Among the guests (who chatted ill at 
ease): : 

“O let’s be married out beneath the trees— 

This mantel with its garlands is so prim.” 

As if she sald, “Let’s row an hour or 
swim” 

As if she said, “Let’s pick the white sweet 


pease 
And leave the pink and purple for the 


bees” 

As if she wah “Let’s get the shears and 
trim 

The lilac stems”... Blue lake and bluer 
sky 

Merged with the green of earth, of 
odorous earth, 

A scarlet tanager went flashing by, 

The as thrasher sang with all his 
mir 

The old mak neighbor said with happy 
tears: 

“The sweetest wedding of my eighty 
years.” 


After marriage, she sang, “Take ye joy 
of life,” but when she typed her husband’s 
translation of Lucretius, she stopped on 
the words, “O eternal Death.” 

When the poignant, yet majestic, tale 
is told, the poet meditates on his grief 
further: 


How little do they know of sorrow, they 

Who in the early months of death and 
dust 

In vain commiseration feel they must 

Guide their friend’s thoughts from what 
had passed away, 

So.torturingly. fearful lest. they .say- 

Aught to remind.-Aught to remind of 
death !— 

As if with every pulse, with every breath, 

Death were not talking to him night and 
day! - 

But then, when time has led:him by the 
hand 

Some kindly footsteps from the grave, and 
h 


€ ‘ « Cs 
Begins at last. to look about the land, 
Then, witless of the subtle. irony, 
They name old things and torture him 
again, 
Raking to fire the buried coals in brain. 


* William Ellery Leonard, born in Plain- 
field, New Jersey, 1876, has published 
other books of poems, and his autobiog- 
raphy, The Locomotive God, the title being 
based ‘on his neurotic fear of locomotives. 
He was a brilliant student and gradu- 
ated from Boston University in _ 1898, 
where he was class poet; later he studied 
in Germany. Since 1906 he has taught in 
the English department of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are taken from Two Lives, by 
William Ellery Leonard, egret 1922 and 1925, 
by permission of Viking Inc. -» New York. 
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Social Studies Section 


THE NEW DEAL 
AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
Completing Our Survey of the Roosevelt Government 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


N the preceding article of this 

series on the program of the New 

Deal Government we showed 

especially what it tried to do 
for the farmers and the industrial 
workers. In this one we shall study 
briefly how it tried (1) to make more 
money available; (2) to get this 
money, or purchasing power, into the 
hands of the people themselves either 
by a dole (direct relief) or by work- 
relief, and to start up industry and 
business and put people back to work 
by extending credit; (3) to guarantee 
bargaining power to labor. Finally, 
we shall see how various groups of 
people now regatd the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. 


1, Making More Money Available 

One idea has gripped the New 
Dealers—namely, that of creating 
buying power by raising prices. As 
you know, they tried. to raise farm 
prices by destroying millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of farm products and by 
restricting farm production. 

Another way in which they tried 
to create buying power was by creat- 
ing more money. To the Roosevelt 
Government “buying power” meant 
having more dollars. The people 
must have more dollars, billions of 
dollars, to spend. To get them the 


“money-pump” had to be primed. 
How? One way was to print and coin 
money and distribute it to the people. 
But the New Dealers knew perfectly 
well that they could not merely print 
more bills or mint more coins and give 
them out to the people. This method 
is one of the quickest ways of raising 
prices and bringing about what is 
called ‘‘inflation.”’ But, of course, the 
danger is that, as in Germany in 1923, 
the creating of money will get out of 
control. Then money will sink in 
value until it is worth almost nothing 
at all, and prices will become too 
high. . 

In recent years modern govern- 
ments, fearing that their money may 
become “inflated” and hence of little 
value, have tended to base the amount 
of money they issue on the amount of 
gold in their vaults. (See the article 
by Woodward and Rose in the Janu- 
ary 20, 1934, Scholastic, and their 
book, Inflation.) “Gold” is a “precious” 
metal, the supply of which is fairly 
limited. Governments agree that they 
will not issue money exceeding in 
value a certain multiple of the value 
of gold on hand. Hence, when dan- 
ger of “infiation’’ comes, their first 
concern is to control the gold within 
the country. 

President Roosevelt and his New 


Dealers tried to make more money 
available by deflating the value of 
money slowly so as to keep control of 
it. How was this done? The first 
step was to forbid the export of all 
gold from the United States. This in 
itself amounted to going off the “gold 
standard,” because it meant that 
Americans could not pay their foreign 
creditors in gold. Second, under the 
inflation act of May 12, 1933, they 
issued $3,300,000,000 in notes se- 
cured, not by gold, but by the United 
States Treasury itself. Third, by the 
Gold Repeal Joint Resolution of June 
5, 1933, they refused to pay any public 
or private debts in gold. This act 
was upheld in February, 1935, by the 
United States Supreme Court. Fourth, 
by executive act, under Title III of 
the Agricultural Act, which author- 
ized the President to devalue the dol- 
lar, a new value of 59.06 cents was 
set. Fifth, they issued acts prevent- 
ing the hoarding of gold. Sixth, they 
kept the banks open and guaranteed 
bank deposits. Seventh, they bought 
and coined silver. 

Thus much of the energy of the 
New Deal Government has been de- 
voted to carrying out Mr. Roosevelt’s 
expressed aim of creating more dollars 
and stable dollars “which will not 
change their purchasing and debt- 
paying power during the succeeding 
generation.” As a result of these laws 
and executive acts, the dollar did go 
down in value in terms of “gold” and 
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it went down slowly, under control. 
But prices, although they went up, did 
not do so in corresponding ratio. 


2. Paying Out Money as Doles 
and Work-Relief 

While trying these curious round- 
about ways of getting purchasing 
power to the people, the New Dealers 
slowly came to accept the necessity 
for more direct methods. Millions of 
people were confronting starvation in 
1933; from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
were unemployed. Creating the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, the United States Government 
for the first time in its history began 
to distribute money directly on a wide 
scale to destitute people. During 1933 
it paid out from $60,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 per month. By May of 
1984 the amount was $130,000,000 a 
month. 

So gigantic has the problem of pro- 
viding relief become that in the winter 
of 1934-35 the FERA is distributing 
money to nearly one-fifth of the 
American people—to 5,000,000 fam- 
ilies, more than 20,000,000 persons. 
Three-fifths of these are on direct re- 
lief, called ‘“‘a dole.” They do no 
work for this money, although fac- 
tories are standing still all about them 
and millions of jobs could be created. 
The other two-fifths are on “work- 
relief”; that is, they work on local 
community jobs such as building and 
repairing roads, bridges, streets and 
parks, public buildings, draining 
swamps, and the like. The pay re- 
ceived for this work is in most cases 
the same as the minimum amount of 
direct relief —$12.00 to $15.00 a week 
per worker. In some cases it is more, 
even as much as $20.00 to $30.00 per 
week. But in May, 1934, the aver- 
age amount paid per month to the 
families on relief was $24.00, that is, 
about $5.00 per week! 

There were other ways in which 
“relief” was given. One was the use 
of FERA money to “aid in assisting 
cooperative and self-help associations 
for the barter of goods and services.” 
Another major form of “work-relief” 
was the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
planned especially for the reforesta- 
tion of state and federal lands. Under 
this, more than 1700 reforestation 
camps are operating in the winter of 
1934-35. In the past two years, 
850,000 young men between the ages 
of 18 and 25 (with some older vet- 
erans of the World War) have already 
served from six months to a year, and 
nearly 400,000 are now actively en- 
rolled. Each man receives $30.00 
per month besides his living, $25.00 
of which he is required to send to his 
home. 

Title II of the NIRA set aside 
$3,300,000,000 for a giant two-year 
program of public works under the 
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Public Works Administration (PWA), 
administered by Secretary of: Interior 
Ickes. The PWA and its sub- 
divisions (CWA and others) got under 
way very slowly. However, within a 
year it had allotted the entire three 
billion dollars and had received re- 
quests for another three billion. But 
nearly $2,500,000,000 of this had been 
given to the regular ten departments 
of the Government—the Army, the 
Navy, Interior, Agriculture, and the 
like. Only $50,000,000 had been 
granted to agencies desiring to de- 
velop housing projects, although esti- 
mates show that many billions of 
dollars are now needed to give the 
American people decent houses. A 
half billion dollars was granted to 
various states and used by them to 
build bridges, sewers, waterworks, 
houses, streets and roads, power 
plants, schools, hospitals, parks, and 
playgrounds. Nearly $200,000,000 
was loaned to the railroads to help 
them buy new rails and locomotives, 
make needed repairs and run their 
shops full time, thereby giving work 
to more of the unemployed. 

.Under the NIRA another organiza- 
tion was set up, namely, the Federal 
Subsistence Homesteads Corporation 
(FSHC), for which $25,000,000 
was set aside to help families. Each 
that wished to do so could take 
up a few acres of farm land outside 
of cities and towns, build an attractive 
home, and produce at least a part of 
its subsistence from the land. Al- 
though several of these projects have 
been started, the first one and in my 
judgment by far the most important 
one educationally was that organized 
by Dr. Elizabeth Nutting and her as- 
sociates a few miles outside of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


3. What Has the New Deal 
Done for the Workers? 

There are approximately 50,000,000 
gainfully employed workers in the 
United States. The great prepon- 
derance of these are skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. A 
very small percentage are salaried 
executives and assistants. There are 
also about a million owners of indus- 
trial and business enterprises, exclud- 
ing farm and home owners. Most of 
those who own large enterprises are 
closely organized in powerful associa- 
tions, such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. These 
have enormous funds at their com- 
mand. 

The great mass of the workers, on 
the contrary, are now and always have 
been scattered and unorganized. For 
a hundred years leaders have tried to 
join them together in organizations 
and from time to time have succeeded 
in getting as many as one-tenth of 
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them into “labor unions.” . The larg- 
est group of unions in numbers is the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
in the winter of 1935 has less than 
3,000,000 dues-paying members. In 
addition to these there may be another 
million workers organized into one or 
another kind of union or brotherhood. 
Certainly the grand total of all organ- 
ized workers is not 5,000,000, that is, 
not over one-tenth of the gainfully 
employed workers of the United 
States. 

The Roosevelt Government, in 
making the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, included, as the famous 
Section 7-A, the provision that “em- 
ployees shall have the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing.” It was especially prescribed 
“that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choos- 
ing. 

As we have already seen, more than 
600 codes were organized, but labor 
was not permitted to participate in 
making them. While these codes 
bound the employers of the nation to- 
gether in powerful trade associations, 
labor was left to devise its own scheme 
of organization. 

What did the workers do? Two 
things. First, they made a drive to 
increase the membership of the A. F. 
of L., a drive which, as we have seen, 
was only mildly successful. Second, 
they formed new A. F. of L. unions in 
industries in which hitherto they had 
had little success—notably the auto- 
mobile and steel industries. 

What did the business enterprises 
of the country do? In spite of Sec- 
tion 7-A many of them opposed the 
organizations of A. F. of L. unions 
and coerced workers into joining 
“company unions” under the control 
of employers. | 

As a consequence a sharp nation- 
wide conflict resulted. Labor used its 
historic weapon—the strike. Em- 
ployers, strongly organized and con- 
trolling vast wealth, retaliated. They 
employed strikebreakers, discharged 
union leaders, closed their factories 
and on settlement of strikes frequently 
refused to rehire strikers. There was 
much bloodshed and death. 

What did the New Deal Govern- 
ment do about this? It set up admin- 
istrative boards to help in adjusting 
labor disputes, such as the National 
Labor Relations Board, with Dean 
Lloyd Garrison as its chairman. 
Chairman Garrison in a recent article 
(see Survey Graphic, February, 1935) 
has shown that these bodies were un- 
wieldy, moved slowiy, and had no real 
(Concluded on next page) 
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How Shall We Insure Against Joblessness? 


[ J coming to the fo insurance is 
coming to the fore in the United 
States. In one state, Wisconsin, 

a plan is already in operation. In thirty- 

two states (see map) unemployment in- 

surance legislation has already been pro- 
posed in some form, or commissions are 
studying it. On January 3, 1935, Repre- 
sentative Ernest Lundeen of Minnesota 
introduced an unemployment insurance 
bill in the U. S..House of Representatives 

(H. R. 2827), and on January 17, Sena- 

tor Wagner of New York introduced one 

in the Senate (S. 1130). 

The chart on pages 18 and 19 is de- 
signed to give you at a glance the im- 
portant features of the major proposals. 
Plans suggested or in operation in the 
United States are contrasted with those 
in two foriegn countries. In Great Britain 
unemployment insurance is compulsory, in 
Denmark it is voluntary. 

The Ohio Plan (framed by a commis- 
sion but not yet enacted) appears on the 
list because it and the Wisconsin Plan 
are the two schemes on which practi- 
cally all other proposals are based. 

In essence, the Ohio Plan is a pooled 
reserve fund in which al) contributions are 
put into one single fund and paid to any- 
one unemployed. This plan is similar to 
that in Great Britain. It has one feature, 
however, that is not found in the English 
scheme. The Ohio Plan has a _ merit- 
rating adjustment clause by which com- 
panies witha record of little unemploy- 
ment make smaller contributions than 
companies with a bad record. 

The Wisconsin Plan is a Segregated 
Reserve Fund. This is a kind of indi- 
vidual scheme whereby companies create 
their own reserve fund, which must be 
kept up to a standard. The theory be- 


* (See Chart on Neat Two Pages) 


hind it is that employers are responsible 
for the unemployment in their plants. If 
they are made to contribute in proportion 
to the amount of unemployment they 
have, they’ll take all the steps possible in 
order to eliminate it. Both schemes, of 
course, have their good and bad points. 

A third type of unemployment insur- 
ance scheme is the Employers’ Guarantee 
Plan. This is in operation in several in- 
dustrial plants in the United States, 
among the most notable being the General 
Electric Company and the Procter and 
Gamble Company. This plan works not 


on the principle of paying unemployment 
benefits, but rather on the idea of guar- 
anteeing the workers in the plant a cer- 
tain number ‘of weeks’ employment 
throughout the year. 

A word about the Wagner-Lewis Bill 
(S. 1130). It was designed to put into 
effect many of the recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security. It is not an unemployment 
measure as such, but rather a proposal 
so framed as to encourage the individual 
states to adopt their own plans. It pro- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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power to act. All they could do was to 
advise and recommend. Moreover, their 
recommendations were not followed by the 
Roosevelt Government although, under 
the NIRA, it had the power to act. 

Thus the New Deal Government refused 
to support labor in its right to organize 
(as guaranteed by Section 7-A). General 
Johnson and other NRA leaders not only 
refused to keep hands off but went so far 
as to tell labor that it would be unpa- 
triotic to strike, because to do so would 
be to “impede recovery.” 


Summing Up 

This, in briefest outline, shows the prob- 
lem which confronted the New Deal Gov- 
ernment—namely, that of giving the 
American people a living proportional to 
their huge resources—and shows the man- 
ner in which that government has tried to 
solve the problem. Although there are 
many details and phases of the work of 
this administration that we have had to 
neglect because of limitations of space, the 
essentials of the program are now before 
us. Perhaps it can be summed up suc- 
pry by telling what the people think 
OT its: 

1. The conservatives—that is, the de- 
fenders of things-as-they-are—disapprove 
it practically to a man. They say there is 


too much government in business. Even 
in an emergency, industry should be left 
alone to work out its own salvation. They 
point to the gigantic cost which has 
swelled the national debt from $21,000,- 
000,000 in March, 1933, to $27,000,000,000 
in June, 1934, to more than $30,000,000,000 
in January, 1935, and which promises to 
make it $36,000,000,000 in 1936. 

2. The advocates of radical change, 
espousing public ownership of basic in- 
dustries and utilities, declare, with the 
conservatives, that the program, upon 
which billions have been spent, has been 
entirely unsuccessful and that its con- 
tinuation is. futile. 

3. The middle-of-the-road “liberals” in- 
sist that some good has been done. They 
point out (1) that part of the expendi- 
tures at least kept millions of people from 
starving; (2) that child labor has been 
largely eliminated; (3) that sweat-shop 
wages have been abolished and minimum 
wages and reduced maximum hours of 
labor have been set; (4) that bank de- 
posits have been insured; (5) that stock 
exchanges have been somewhat regulated; 
and (6) that a splendid “experiment” in 
community develepment and government 
power operation has been launched in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. So, while 
granting that the cost seems excessive and 


while seeing no clear way of planning for 
its payment, many liberals insist that the 
New Deal has begun to move the nation 
in the general direction in which it wants 
to go. 

4. Finally, what do the scientific stu- 
dents of American civilization say? While 
granting the “relief” effects pointed out 
by the liberals they look at the problem 
as an engineering one; namely, that of de- 
veloping our giant resources and dis- 
tributing them to the people. Hence, they 
condemn both the New Deal’s way of 
going about it and the results achieved. 
They cannot see that this problem can be 
solved by destroying food and limiting 
production, by shoring up defunct banks 
and bankrupt railroads, or by devaluing 
the dollar or carrying out other purely 
monetary policies. They present clear 
figures showing that business has not re- 
vived, that at least 10,000,000 people are 
still out of work, and that not enough 
purchasing power is being distributed to 
the people today to enable them to buy 
the goods that have been produced on 
even a curtailed policy of production. 

Thus we see that at the half-way mark 
of the New Deal Administration, few peo- 
ple think that its policy and its procedure 
are succeeding, and pressure is being 
brought to bear on it from every side. 
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FEATURES 


WISCONSIN ACT 


(Segregated Reserve Fund) (Jn Operation) 


OHIO PLAN 


(Pooled Reserve Fund) 
(Proposed) 


WAGNER-LEWIS-DOUGHTON 
BILL $1130 


(Proposed) 














Who is eligible? 


Only industrial workers in firms having 10 
or more employees. Excludes part-time 
workers, agricultural laborers, domestic 
servants, teachers, government employees, 
and all workers earning over $1500 a year. 


Only workers in firms having 3 
or more employees. Excludes 
casuals, . agricultural _ laborers, 
domestic servants, teachers, gov- 
ernment employees and _ non- 
manual workers earning over 
$2000 a year. 


Only workers in firms having 4 or more employees. 
This would exclude agricultural laborers, domestic 
servants, etc., but all this may be changed when 
states make their own laws. Only ple definitely 
excluded by bill are government employees and those 
in places where only 3 workers are employed. 









bility 
‘ments? 


What are the eligi- 
require- 


2 year residence or 40 weeks’ work in State. 
Registration at public employment office. 


Physical fitness and availability. 


40 to 100% unemployment. 


Contribution to fund for 26 weeks. 
Registration at public employ- 
ment office. 


Not stated. Left to states to decide. 











aries? 


Is there any dis- 
crimination 
against benefici- 


Workers disqualified for ‘‘misconduct,” quit- 
ting “without cause,” not applying for work 
at “prevailing rates’; also not eligible when 
——r because of wage dispute, or “‘acts 
o e 


Workers not eligible when unem- 
ployed because of a strike, lock- 
out, “act of God,” “imprison- 


ment in any penal institution.” 


Compensation may not be denied to workers in any 
state who refuse to accept work; (a) due to strike, 
tockout, or labor dispute; (b) If wages, hours ani 
conditions of work are less favorable than that fo: 
similar work in the locality; (c) If acceptance of 
such work requires employee to join company union, 
or prohibits him from joining a labor union. “Un 
— compensation is paid as a matter of 
right. 









Waiting period. 


Two weeks 


Three weeks 












is paid? 


How much benefit 


Maximum of $10 per week, when reserve 
fund is over $20. $1 drop for each $5 drop 
in reserve. Minimum $5. 


Maximum of $15 per week, or 
50% of the average wage, which- 
ever is lower. 











period. 


Length of benefit 


Maximum of ten weeks. 


Maximum of sixteen weeks. 












to be raised? 


How are the funds 


Employers contribute 2% of their payrolls 
until the fund contains $55 for each em- 
ployee. Thereafter they contribute 1% until 
the reserve fund is equal to $75 per em- 
ployee. 


Employers must give 2% of their 
payrolls; workers pay 1% of 
their wages. 


Nothing in the bill on these three items. However, 
the Committee on Economic Security. recommended 
a 4-week waiting period, with benefits of 50% 
of wages with minimum of $15 per week, for a 
period of 15 weeks in the year. This, the Com 
mittee thought could be provided with 3% con 
tribution from employers. Other features: Each 
state must satisfy certain provisions: Must set up 
unemployment exchanges and payment of all unem- 
ployment compensation must be made through these 
exchanges. Must begin 2 years after contributions 
are first required under State Law. Ali money 
collected shall be used solely for purpose of com- 
pensation. 





Three percent Federal excise tax on total payrolls 
of all employers of 4 or more persons except that 
the federal, municipal, and state government shal! 
not be considered as employers. Tax rate may be 
lowered depending upon Federal Reserve Board 
index of production. Hederal Government will allow 
exemptions of amount that employer pays to a state 
plan up to 90% of the amount of the Federal tax. 












ter the fund? 


Who is to adminis- 


State Industrial Commission, which appoints 
district appeal boards representing equally 
employers, employees, and public. Worker 
must file claim which employer may dispute. 


Employer may set up and administer a pri- 
vate plan if the Commission approves. 


State Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, which appoints ad- 
visory employment committees by 
districts, industries or State. 


Federal Government will pay cost of administration 
for all states whose plan it approves. To get allot 
ment from Federal Government, states must satisfy 
these provisions: All positions in the administration 
of the State Plan must filled on_ non-partisan 
basis, and persons selected on basis of merit under 
rules to be laid down by Federal $ocial Insurance 
Board. Must deposit al money collected with the 
Federal Government in its Unemployment Trust 
Fund to be created by the Treasury. 













What is the pro- 
posed effective date 
of (a) . contribu- 
tions (b) benefits. 


a. July 1, 1934, 


b. One year later. 





a. Jan. Ist of year following year 
of enactment. 


b. Not stated. 





a. Date of Federal Tax January 1, 1936. Contribu 
tions and benefits left to State with provision that 
benefits must begin at least two years after con 
tributions. 
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EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROPOSALS 








a LUNDEEN 
BILL, H.R. 2827 


(Proposed) 





PROCTER & 
GAMBLE COMPANY 


(Employment guarantee plan) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


P Enacted 1911 (Compulsory) 


DENMARK 


Enacted 1907 (Voluntary) 








“All workers and farmers above 
18 ‘years’ of age, unemp loyed 
through. no fault of their own. 


All hourly paid employees whose 
annual salary does not exceed 
$2000. 





Includes, subject to specified exemptions, all 
classes of wofkers from school-leaving age to 
65 if employed under contract of service. Also 
non-manual workers earning not more than £250 
a year; excludes agricultural workers and 
domestic servants in general, ‘Unemployment 
Assistance Scheme” (Mar. 1, 1935) provides 


for local relief of able-bodied unemployed out- 
side the scope of the Insurance Scheme. 





benefits 


bers 


Manual and non-manual workers, age 
to 60, with property not exceedin 
Kroner if single, 10,000 Kroner i 
ried, are eligible ‘for 


insurance funds o 
bers, 


Membership in trade 


to join unemployment 
fund, ‘ 


5000 
mar- 
state-subsidized 
from Soptevet unemployment 

which they are mem- 


18 


unions voluntary 
but unions make it compulsory for mem- 
insurance 








None. 


Must have been employed by the 
company for at least one year. 


Age 16 to 65. Registration and attendance at 
least three times a week at Employment Ex- 
change. Thirty contributions in last two years. 
Capacity and availability for work. 





Registration at fund and ap 
work at local Employment 
year membership with contributions to AI 


plication for benefit. 





exchange. 


lication - 







fund immediately preceding date of ap- 


employment during last two 
Availability and capacity for work. 


At least ten months 
years. 








No. All workers included re- 
gardless of sex, race, color, re- 


ligion or political opinion, No 
disqualification because of ‘‘past 
participation in strikes, or re- 


fusal- to work in place of strikes, 
or at less than average local or 
trade-union wages.’ 


Not stated. Company reserves 
right to transfer employee to 
work other than his regular job. 
If temporary transfer, he receives 
same wages as before, if perma- 
nent transfer, he receives wages 
prevailing in his new department. 


Workers disqualified for leaving employment 
without just cause, if dismissed due to miscon- 
duct, unwillingness to accept work, unemploy- 
ment due to a trade dispute for the period of its 
duration (unless worker proves that he is not 
directly interested in or financing the dispute). 





Workers disqualified entirely for leaving 


employment without sufficient reason, or 


refusal to accept work; disqualified dur- 


ing strike or lockouts "for period of 


duration. 


its 














Six days. 








Six days, 












Equal to average local wages. In 
ne case less than $10 per week, 
vlus $3 for each dependent. Com- 
——s to increased “‘in 
conformity with rises in the cost 
of living. 





Plan guarantees employment for 
all eligible employees at full pay 
for 48 weeks in each year. Four 
weeks not covered include the 
regular summer and winter shut- 
down periods when the plants are 
closed for cleaning, repairs and 
inventories. Five holidays are 
also excluded from the time guar- 
antee. 





Varies by age, sex, and number of dependents: 
Weekly Rate 


Age Group Male Female 
16-17 6s s. 
17-18 a 73044 
18-21 © 14 s. 12 s. 
21-over 17 s 15 s, 


Dependent child 2 s. a week extra. 
Dependent adult 9 s. a week extra. 


Daily rate varies by funds, from 


1 


Krone to 3 Krone for single, and 4 Krone 
for married persons, but may not exceed 


2/3 of the local average wage rate. 


Pro- 


vision made for increasing or decreasing 
maximum rates according to rise or fall 


in cost of living. 








Throughout entire period of un- 
nployment. 


Maximum of 26 weeks in any 1 year except that 
applicant with record of long-time contributions 
may draw benefit for longer period—sometimes 
for whole year. 


Varies by funds, 
than 70 days in any 1 year, during 
more than 4 consecutive years. 









but may not be less 


hot 








The Federal‘'Government: by tax- 
ation ‘on inheritances, gifts, and 
individual and corporation in- 
comes of $5000 a year and over.” 


Entire cost is borne by the com- 
pany. 





Employer, employee and state each contribute 
the following weekly amounts: 
Age Group Male Female 
Under 16 2 d. 2 d. 
16-18 $a. 4%d 
18-21 9 d. 8 d. 
21-over 10 d. 9 d. 





Members’ contributions fixed by 
dividual funds at rates high enough 


re reasonable assurance of adequacy. 


tute subsidy varies with earnings 


members in different funds. 





in- 
to 


of 


Where 


annual earnings of members are less than 


2000 Kroner, State may contribute 


ai 


high as 90% of contributions in the fund; 


where earnings are more 


than 4000 


Kroner, State may give as low as 15% 


of contributions. 











Unemployment insurance com- 
missions of workers and farmers 
under regulations prescribed by 
Secretary of Labor 


The company. 


Central: National Unemployment Fund _at- 
tached to the Ministry of Labor. 7 Divisional 
Insurance Offices supervise the operations of 


the local units within their respective areas. 
Local: Employment Exchange and Branch Em- 
ployment Offices. 








Central: 
change and Unemployment 

pointed by the 
aaa under control 
Social Affairs. Local: 


of Minister 


Director of Unemployment Ex- 
nsurance ap- 
‘rown, administers the 







for 


Appreved unem- 


ployment insurance funds usually organ- 


ized by trade unions but may 
several trades. National network 
public Employment Exchanges. 


include 


of 








a. Immediately on enactment. 


b. Immediately on enactment. 











Plan first adopted on August 1, 
1923. Has been modified to meet 
changing conditions. 





Both in effect since 1911. 





Both in effect since 1907. 




















(Based on material furnished by courtesy of Metropolitan 


ion for Social Insurance.) 





Life Insurance Co. and Inter-Professional A 
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The Great Dissenter Joins the Majority 


By Harry Salpeter 


WO days before his ninety- 

fourth birthday, Oliver Wen- 

dell Holmes, retired Justice of 

the United States Supreme 
Court, fell into that sleep from which 
there is no waking. He had been ill 
less than a week from a cold which 
developed into bronchial pneumonia, 
and during the wakeful moments of 
his last days, he joked with the 
nurses, humorously deploring the 
“fuss” they were making, and 
thumbed his nose at Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter who was considerately 
tip-toeing about the bedroom. He 
knew whither he was bound. Almost 
four years before, on the occasion of 
his ninetieth birthday, when he was 
acknowledging the tributes of a grate- 
ful nation, given over a_ national 
radio hook-up, he quoted Vergil: 
“Death plucks my ear and says, ‘Live, 
I am coming.’ ”’ 

When America heard the news of 
an illness which everyone knew was 
the threshold to death, one who had 
known him said: “I thought he was 
immortal.” In that phrase was ex- 
pressed the sense that his presence 
and his continuing influence, in fact, 
the mere knowledge that he was alive, 
was a fixed mark from which one 
could continue to take his bearings. 
He was someone you could tie to. 

While he lived one had a sense of 
the past of America—and the best of 
America—continuing to shed the glow 
of its wit and wisdom upon the pres- 
ent, shaping and coloring the legal 
and philosophic thought of the future. 
For the white-haired man who passed 


away in the house on I 
Street, in Washington, 
was born in 1841, the 
son of the great Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendel! Holmes who 
wrote The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, the 
very table at which the 
son of the autocrat earned 
extra portions of marma- . 
lade by his bright re- 
marks. In both their 
lives father and son 
bridged a gap of 126 
years, their separate ages 
adding up to 178 years. 
We today think of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson as a leg- 
end of America’s golden 
age, but to young Holmes, 
Emerson and the rest of 
the Boston Brahmins 
were living men. Emer- 
son taught young Holmes 
how to read Plato. Later 
in life, when the Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court sat down to 
read, or re-read, a Latin 
classic, he did not da so 
as an intellectual pose, 
but because he was at 
home with the classics. He was above 
pretense, a great man through the 
possession of innate qualities. His 
heredity was no hindrance. That his 
greatness emerged through the law 
was somewhat of an accident. It 
might have emerged through the me- 
dium of any one of half a dozen other 
professions. 

He was a soldier, too, and if he 
had never ascended the judicial bench, 
he might have been known as Cap- 








Things Justice Holmes Has Said 


“THE life of the law has not been 
logic; it has been experience. The 
felt necessities of the time, the prevalent 
moral and political theories, intuitions of 
public policy avowed or unconscious, even 
with the prejudices which judges share 
with their fellow-men, have had a great 
deal more to do than the syllogism in 
determining the rules by which men 
should be governed. The law embodies 
the story of a nation’s development 
through many centuries and it cannot be 
dealt with as if it contained only the 
axioms of a book of mathematics.” 
“When men have realized that time 
has upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe even more than they be- 
lieve the very foundations of their own 
conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas— 
that the best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market, and that truth 
is the only ground upon which their 
wishes can be carried out. That, at any 


rate, is the theory of our Constitution. 
It is an experiment, as all life is an ex- 
periment.” 

“Life seems to me like a Japanese pic- 
ture which our imagination does not 
allow te end with the margin. We aim 
at the infinite, and when our arrow falls 
to earth it is in flames.” 

When tall, broad-shouldered William 
A. Day, son of Associate Justice Day, a 
small, frail man, appeared to argue a 
case, Justice Holmes leaned over to Chief 
Justice Taft and said: “Ah, a block off 
the old chip.” 

“The root at once of joy and beauty 
is to put all one’s powers to a great end 
—to hammer out as compact and solid a 
piece of work as one can, to try to make 
it first-rate, and to leave it unadvertised.” 

“Do the handsome thing, young feller. 
Don’t be content to be a lawyer, be a 
lawyer in the grand manner. If you are 
sailing an intellectual bark, prepare “for 
rigors and sail straight for the North 
Pole. Wreak yourself on life!” 


Justice Holmes, from a Painting by Eben F. Comyn 


tain Holmes, the title he bore when 
he was mustered out, July 17, 1864, 
the honorable survivor of _ three 
wounds, in breast, in neck, in heel. 
To most of us, except on the days 
when the G.A.R. or the Confederate 
Veterans hold their reunions, the Civil 
War is something you read about in 
books written long ago, but to Justice 
Holmes the War was a vivid experi- 
ence. 

He was a Harvard alumnus of 
twenty, walking along Beacon Hill, 
Boston, with a copy of Hobbes’ Levi- 
athan, when he learned he had a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the 20th 
Massachusetts Volunteers, the Har- 
vard regiment. Followed the battles 
at Ball’s Bluff, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, each marked by a wound. When 
it was over, Captain Holmes, 23, Har- 
vard class poet and prize essayist, 
debated with himself whether to be- 
come a man of letters or a lawyer. 
He selected the law, entered the Har- 
vard Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1866. 

He has been more the philosopher- 
at-law than the careerist and the 
pleader of cases. By his humanizing 
interpretations of the law he has 
taught generations of young lawyers 
that the law is something not harsh 
and fixed but flexible and subject to 
the changes which new times impose. 

(Concluded on page 27) 




































































Long et AL wuey P. tong 


of Louisiana had 
been having it his own way, using his 
prerogatives as a U. S. Senator to at- 
tack President Roosevelt, Postmaster 
General Farley, the New Deal, the 
N.R.A., and to pfopagandize for his 
“Share the Wealth” plan, under which 
every man’s a king. U. S. Senators and 
others who didn’t like Long and any- 
thing he stood for felt a little like mice 
who were afraid to bell the cat. 

When General Hugh S. Johnson, former 
head of the N.R.A., confided to friends 
that he was going to lace into the Senator 
from Louisiana, they warned him that 
dire consequences would follow such an 
attack. Undaunted by their advice, Gen- 
eral Johnson stood up the other night in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, and over a_ national radio 
broadcast launched an attack on 
Senator Long and on Father Charles 
E. Coughlin, denouncing them as 
“demagogues” and “pied pipers” 
leading the nation to destruction. He 
said, among other things: 

“Stripped to the facts, and whether 
consciously or not, these two men are 
raging up and down this land preach- 
ing not construction, but destruction; 
not reform, but revolution; not peace, 
but a sword. I think we are dealing 
with a couple of Catalines and that 
it is high time for somebody to say 
so.” 

Telegrams of congratulation poured 
down on General Johnson, outnum- 
bering a few messages of blame and 
censure. The Administration breathed 
a sigh of relief. The day after the 
Johnson speech, Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, Administration spokesman 
of the Senate, rose and denounced 
Long, accusing him of “egotism, arro- 
gance and ignorance,” termed his 
“ravings” those of “a madman” and 
declared: “It is about time that he 
should be made to know and take . 
his proper place in a body ‘com- 
posed for the most part of gentlemen.” 

To this attack Senator Long replied 
with his old fire. He was coolly called 
a liar by Josiah D. Bailey, Democrat of 
North Carolina, and Senator McKellar, 
chairman of the Postoffice Committee, de- 
nounced Long for not telling the truth, 
and for constantly nagging “the best 
President this country has ever had.” 

A few nights after the nation had heard 
Johnson’s attack, it heard Senator Long’s 
rebuttal. It was a _ rebuttal not of 
vituperation, but one in which, after say- 
ing that he could not match his enemies 
“in billingsgate or profanity,” he gave to 
the millions of radio listeners a suave 
and skillfully appealing exposition of 
present economic conditions and of his 
“Share the Wealth” program which, ac- 
cording to him, will end those conditions. 

In Washington the opinion was ex- 
pressed, and even by those who don’t 
like Long, that the Senator from Louis- 
iana had very adroitly turned the tables. 
In his 45-minute radio talk Long asserted 
that Roosevelt was no improvement upon 
Hoover, that more were unemployed and 
greater debts had been contracted, that 
the Blue Eagle was to the United States 
what the black shirt was to Italy and the 
Swastika was to Germany, that the rich 
were becoming richer and the poor poorer, 
and that the only method by which the 
wealth of the country could be distributed 
according to need was by means of a 
capital levy which would allow no in- 
dividual to have more than a few millions 
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and a re-distribution of the wealth thus 
acquired by the United States to assure 
to the poor such comforts as a home- 
stead, a car and a radio. 

Other planks advocated by Long in- 
cluded: the training of the youth of the 
land; 1,000 percent increase of college 
students; decrease in hours of employ- 
ment, so that none will work too long 
and none will be unemployed; old age 
pensions for all over sixty. 

With this speech, Huey Long is gen- 
erally considered to have announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination 
for President of the United States in 
1936. > 

But he has been devoting himself to the 
more immediate task of conducting a fili- 
buster in the Senate, where his plan was 





It’s a treat to see a real scrap. 


to hold up re-consideration of President 
Roosevelt’s work-relief plan minus the 
prevailing wage amendment until Father 
Coughlin made his radio attack on it. 


Baby Bonds: ons 


one of the 
nation’s 14,000 post offices you may buy 
a United States Treasury Savings Bond, 
known popularly as a “baby bond.” You 
give the man behind the counter $18.75 
and he gives you a bond which, in ten 
years, will be worth $25. Or, if you have 
$37.50 you want to put into the Treasury, 
you can get a $50 bond. The highest single 
bond is worth $1,000 in 1945 and the 
government will not allow any one in- 
dividual or any one corporation to buy 
more than $10,000 worth of baby bonds 
in a single year. For the idea behind the 
issue is to give an opportunity for profit- 
able investment to the little fellow and 
to coax out of hiding the savings of timid 
people who are still afraid of banks. 
President Roosevet started off the sale 
by buying six $25 bonds, one for himself 
and one for each of his grandchildren. 
When you buy a bond your name is writ- 
ten on it and a record is kept so that 
in case the bond is lost, stolen, burned 
or badly damaged, you won’t lose your 
investment. Less than a week after the 
bonds went on sale, the people had in- 
vested $15,000,000 of their savings in them. 
The most popular bonds were in the $25 
and $1,000 denominations. 
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Migration _ wnaer te «. 

rection of the 

Federal Relief Administration’s rural re- 

habilitation program, 200 families and 400 

unmarried laborers are to be transported 

this spring from the drought-sticken 
areas of the Northwest to the Matanuska 

Valley, in Alaska, where claims will be 

staked out for them on 8,000 acres of 

public land. 

The first shipload of settlers leaves San 
Francisco or Seattle about May 1, and 
other shiploads will follow. Who the new 
pioneers are to be will be decided at 
conferences between officials in the 
drought-stricken states’ and Lawrence 
Westbrook, head of the rural rehabilita- 
tion division. 

For each family a 40-acre homestead 
will be staked out and the first sum- 
mer in Alaska will be devoted to 
clearing a part of the land, build- 
ing cabins and a school, and prepar- 
ing for the first crop next spring. Some 
of the unmarried men will operate 
land-clearing machinery supplied by 
the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, 
while others will work in a co-operative 
creamery to supply neighboring com- 
munities of gold and coal miners. 


« 

Inflation ? o 

sum ption 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt will be 
President for the next six years, 
Donald R. Richberg, virtual head of 
the N.R.A., assured a Boston audi- 
ence that for that period at least 
there will be no inflation. This as- 
surance, given in answer to a ques- 
tion by a lady in the audience, be- 
came from the point of view of busi- 
ness and finance, the most cheerful 
news of the week. 

What is meant by currency infla- 
tion is the printing and distribution, 
in increasing quantities, of tokens of 
value, such as dollars, pounds, marks, 
francs, rubles, without any relation to 
the accepted values of which they are the 
tokens, such as gold and silver and other 
precious metals. A little more than ten 
years ago, in Germany, one had to spend 
millions of marks for a meal, or even a 
loaf of bread, because the government 
presses were simply turning out marks 
without relating the issue of paper to 
supporting values. 

A few days after Mr. Richberg had 
given his “no inflation” assurance, the 
world at large was treated to the spec- 
tacle of “nerves” in finance and business. 
At a White House press conference 
President Roosevelt ventured the casual 
opinion that the prices of commodities 
had not yet reached the level desired by 
the administration, that they were still 
too low. Immediately this opinion be- 
came known, the people who trade in 
goods, stocks, bonds and foreign ex- 
change concluded that a move to devalue 
the dollar further downward was _ in 
process. If true, this would mean that 
a dollar would be worth less and _ that 
it would take more than a dollar to buy 
something that today costs only a dollar. 
Working on that assumption, commodi- 
ties, stocks and foreign exchange went up 
in dollar value, while bonds went down. 

The moment this tendency in the mar- 
kets became known, the White House an- 
nounced that no devaluation of the dollar 
was being planned, that his press confer- 
ence statement had been wrongly inter- 
preted and that any rumor of devaluation 
was in error. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Gn A revolution is being 
CECE fought in the isles of 
Greece today, with neighbor countries re- 
ported marshalling their forces to prevent 
encroachments. Bulgaria and Turkey are 
particularly watchful of each other’s 
movements, while Grecian regulars are 
opposing the rebels, with whom __ the 
veteran former Premier, Eleutherios Ven- 
izelos (Ven-ee-zay-lohs) has thrown his 
lot. Roughly, the motive force of the 
rebellion is the desire to thwart the 
manoeuvres of the present Cabinet of 
Premier. Panayoti Tsaldaris toward res- 
toration of the monarchy. It is a Repub- 
lican rebellion against monarchist and 
Fascist tendencies. 

It started when a handful of naval 
officers seized the naval arsenal at Salamis, 
manned five of the battleships (the greater 
part of the Greek navy) and sped away 
in the direction of Crete, a large island 
which is Venizelos’ native place and 90 
per cent of which is opposed to the gov- 
ernment. Nine government pianes sped 
after the ships, direct hits of 54-pound 
bombs badly damaging the cruiser Averoff, 
so that only four of the vessels reached 
the harbor at Canea, Crete. 

From that center the rebellion spread 
to other islands and to Macedonia, in 
which pitched battles have been reported. 
As many as 600 were reported slain in 
one of these engagements and 2,000 
wounded. Fighting has reached Larissa, 
which is only 124 miles north of 
Athens. Something like a state of 
panic prevails in the capital. A 
rigid censorship has affected news 
cables to such an extent that cor- 
respondents were obliged to send 
their news from Vienna. It was 
considered significant that the Greek 
Legation at Sofia, Bulgaria, refused 
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to allow foreign newspapermen to enter 
Greece. In spite of the garblings to which 
news out of Athens is subjected, it was 
learned that the rebels had captured the 
fabled islands of Samos, Chios and Mytil- 
ene. The issue as to who will rule Greece 
1s expected to be settled in an impending 
major battle between the two armies in 
Macedonia. 

The manner in which the revolution has 
been proceeding tends to indicate that 


plans were made and foundations laid 
long before the raid on the Salamis naval 
station. The rebels seem to be masters of 
Thrace, including four of the major cities, 
but,. according to Athens, the rebellion 
has been crushed in Thrace and Mace- 
donia, with the officers fleeing to Bul- 
garia and the rank and file scattering or 
surrendering. 

Before the election 
umphed, Tsaldaris, 
archist sympathies, had promised to up- 
hold the Constitution and not recall King 
George II, now in exile. Others in the 
Cabinet, however, have been more strongly 
monarchist, particularly George Kondylis, 
Minister of War, and Alexander Hadjiky- 
riakos, who was Minister of Marine and 
had to resign under fire. 

Preparations for a monarchist dictator- 
ship was suspected when army and navy 
officers considered pro-Venezelist and Re- 
publicans were demoted or pensioned off. 
These officers are now supporting General 
Plastiras, who organized and led the re- 
bellion. 


in which he tri- 


Macedonian troops called into action 
in the present Grecian uprising. The 
inset is a photograph of former Pre- 
mier Eleutherios Venizelos, who is 
backing the rebels. At the left is a 
map showing the wide area over which 
the fighting has spread, from the 
island of Crete more than 400 miles 
north to Thrace. 


At Geneva, Bulgaria's delegate to the 
League of Nations submitted to its Gen- 
eral Secretary a statement to the effect 
that Turkey had concentrated six divisions 
in European Turkey near’ Bulgaria’s 
frontier, and was inciting the population 
against the Bulgarian government. 


S . The assassination of a ruler 
1am at Marseilles made 1l-year- 
old Peter King of Jugoslavia; the sur- 
render of a throne by King Prajadhipok, 
while in Europe, makes an 11-year-old 
schoolboy, Ananda, King of Siam. Ananda 
is the nephew of the king who abdicated, 
the eldest son of the King’s late brother, 
Prince Mahidol. Siam’s new king has been 
living in a small flat at Lausanne with his 
mother, and has been doing very well at his 


suspected of mon-— 


studies, especially arithmetic and dictation. 

Being able to take dictation should 
stand him in good stead, for the reason 
Prajadhipok is no longer King is_be- 
cause he wouldn’t take dictation from the 
Siamese National Assembly. Kings have 
abdicated before this, but because they 
were despots. The astonishing fact about 
Prajadhipok is that he abdicated in the 
name of democracy and of a constitutional 
monarchy, because he wished to have the 
right to set aside death sentences, because 
he demanded the right for all of free 
speech, free press and free political or- 
ganization, and because he demanded am- 
nesty for political prisoners. He also 
wanted members of the Assembly elected, 
and not appointed. The Assembly re- 
jected these demands and a democrat is 
no longer King of Siam. 

The formal papers of abdication summed 
up the king’s grievances against those who 
have been in control in Siam since June 
24, 1932, when Phyia Babol seized author- 
ity by military force. The King co- 


operated with the new elements and sought 
to create a stable government, but found 
that his efforts were fruitless “as the pro- 
moters of the change failed to give polit- 
ical freedom, nor did they consult the true 
wishes of the people.” 

It was then that he left Siam and from 
his retreat in Surrey presented the gov- 
ernment with nine demands which had to 
be fulfilled if he were not to abdicate. 
The Siamese National Assembly rejected 
those demands. 


: , Over one 
Britain Arms &*.25 
dollars a minute! That’s what Great 
Britain had been spending on her fight- 
ing land, sea, and air forces from the 
Armistice to March 4, 1935. On that date, 
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the British government issued an official 
“White Paper” addressed to Parliament, 
informing the world that it intended to 
spend even more in 1935. Appropriations 
for each of.the three branches showed an 
increase, bringing the total of the pro- 
posed defense expenditures up to £124,- 
250,000, which is £10,539,000 more than 
in 1934. 

Now this, by comparison with recent 
U.S. increases in defense appropriations, 
is not extreme. The reason it made front- 
page news was that the White Paper 
aimed some very pointed words at Ger- 
many. So sharp were some of its state- 
ments that the scheduled visit of Foreign 
Minister Sir John Simon to Berlin— 
ironically enough, to talk about a peace 
pact—was called off by Germany because 
ee Hitler had suddenly “caught 
cold.” 

The White Paper reads in part: “The 
government has noted and welcomed dec- 
larations of the leaders of Germany that 
they desire peace. They cannot, however, 
fail to recognize that not only the forces 
but the spirit in which the population, 
and especially the youth, of the country 
is being organized lend color to and sub- 
stantiate the general feeling of insecurity 
which has already been incontestably gen- 
erated.” 

“Events in various parts of the world 
have shown that the nations are still pre- 
pared to use or threaten force under the 
impulse of what they conceive to be na- 
tional necessity, and it has been found 
that, once action has been taken, the ex- 
isting international machinery for main- 
tenance of peace cannot be relied upon as 
protection against an aggressor.” 

The recent political victories of the 
Labor Party, on a platform of pacifism 
and internationalism, foreshadow a fierce 
dispute in the House of Commons and in 
the country, between it and the govern- 
ment. Lord Snowden called the White 
Paper “the most tragic document since 
the war,” suggesting that it is likely to 
become the signal gun for an unrestrained 
international armaments race. 

Meanwhile, it is announced that whether 
or not Hitler recovers from his diplo- 
matic sore throat sufficiently to warrant 
his talking peace with Sir John Simon, 
Anthony Eden, Lord .Privy Seal, will 
visit Moscow and Warsaw on a peace 
pact errand. 


Far Fast tre. unitea 

States has ex- 
pressed its readiness to join Great Brit- 
ain, France and Japan in making a joint 
loan to China for the purpose of con- 
tinuing to keep ajar the open door to 
foreign trade in China. The desire of 
nations to lend money to China is the 
result, chiefly, of a desire to prevent 
Japan from exercising increased control 
in the Far East through the imposition 
of an exclusive loan in return for vari- 
ous favored-nation concessions. If the 
voice of Akira Ariyoshi, Japanese Min- 
ister to China, is the voice of Tokyo, 
then Japan will “welcome” the co-opera- 
tion of other nations having trade in- 
terests in the Far East in the projected 
loan “consortium.” One of the reasons 
the United States will take part in the 
four-nations loan is that the operation of 
the Silver Purchase Act has raised the 
price of silver and thus added to the 
plight of the Chinese Government. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, asked the State Depart- 
ment whether the United States would 
join in a four-nations loan. William Phil- 
lips, Under-Secretary of State, an- 
nounced in measured phrases, that “this 
government welcomed the initiative of the 
British government and shared the view 


that consideration might well be given to 
the possibility that, if China needs an 
desires financial assistance from abroad, 
the powers interested and concerned 
should canvass sympathetically the possi- 
bility of rendering such assistance and 
rendering it by cooperative action.” 

It will be a long time, however, before 
the papers are signed which turn over 
to China the credits, or the actual money, 
which she is believed to require. In any 
event, the decision of the Western na- 
tions is important in that it serves notice 
on Japan that she is not going to be her 


neighbor’s only _hanker. 
Moves___ toward 


Hungary - Fascism were 


seen in the sudden resignation of the 
Hungarian Cabinet and the dissolution of 
Parliament with the ordering of a new 
election. In these manoeuvres are read 
also the triumph of the present head of 
the government, Premier Julius Gomboes, 
against the comparatively democratic ele- 
ments headed by Count Stephen von 
Bethlen, who may leave the Government 
party, taking with him forty Deputies. 

The three new members of the reor- 
ganized Cabinet strengthen Gomboes’ hold 
upon the government and to that extent 
weaken the von Bethlen influence. On 
the day Parliament was dissolved party 
allegiances along new lines began form- 
ing, with General Gomboes seeking to 
line up the Extreme Clericals and the 
Fascist faction headed by Tibor Eck- 
hardt, and the Bethlen forces 
organizing “to defend the Con- 
stitution.” 

Elections for the new Parlia- 
ment, which is to convene April 
27, are to be held between March 
27 and April 5, through means 
of an open ballot, a method 
against which radicals and lib- 
erals strongly protest. 


. 

Connecticut °2°- 

necti- 
cut has begun a 300-day cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary 
of its first pioneer settlements. 
The oldest of these is Windsor, 
to which, in May, 1635, came the 
first group of settlers from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. From 
the Windsor settlement sprang a 
year or two later the colonies at 
Wethersfield and Hartford. 

State and local: parades, 
pageants, banquets and exhibits 
will comprise the tercentenary 
celebration. During the celebra- 
tion, Connecticut car owners are 
displaying special license plates, 
which are to be turned in at the 
end of the period. 

Among the state landmarks 
having particular tercentenary 
interest and which are expected 
to draw thousands of visitors not only 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Passed and sent to White House resolu- 
tion authorizing investi pen of American 
Telephone & Telegraph 

Rejected bill to retire a of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on full pay at — of sev- 
enty and after ten years of servic 

Voted to authorize $i, 750,000, 000 addi- 
tional funds for the H.O.L.C. 


SENATE 
Passed resolution by Senator rd calling 
for itemized accounting of all P. We A. expen- 
ditures to date. 
Voted increase of 46,250 in the standing 
‘strength of the army. 
Passed Army Appropriation Bill. 














from within the State but from through- 
out New England and elsewhere are the 
Webb house in Wethersfield where, in 
1781, Washington conferred with the 
Count de Rochambeau, commander of 
the French forces in the colonies; the 
Wethersfield elm, nearly as old as the 
town; the Charter Oak at Hartford; and 
the First Parish Congregational Church 
in Windsor, founded 300 years ago. 


10TH GRADERS PRODUCE FILM 


The Brothers of Altamira is the title of 
a one-reel melodrama written, acted, and 
produced by tenth grade students of the 
Lincoln School, New York City, directed 
by Tom Prideaux and Josephine Mayer. 

Technical staff—Elias Katz, Wm. Hyde. Musi 
tal score—Elsie Gray and Marjorie Graham. Mon 
tage—Jacqueline Smythe, Inez Thompson, Mar 
anna Norris. Costumes—Skinnem. ‘he Cast of 
Old Man and Tribesmen—lIngeborg Lee, Roge 
Wilcox, Tom Chase, Peter Stevenson, Vida Gins 
burg, Harrison Smith, Norman Hapgood, ani 
Donald Barr. 

The Brothers of Altamira is the story 
of man’s eternal conflict with the forces of 
nature. It portrays the life of members of 
the Cro-Magnan race in the Pyrenees 
50,000 years ago. Though the picture 
showed considerable -promise, particularly 
in its blood and thunder effects, Holly- 
wood does not yet feel that the new pro- 
ducing group represent a real threat. It 
is already rumored that the heavy cost 
of production, $50, has made stich a dent 
in the bankroll of the producers that 
their second picture has been discon- 
tinued. 


NEC OS 


Charter Oak at Hartford 








Unemployment Insurance 


(Concluded from page 21) 


vides that the federal government will 
help those states which adopt unemploy- 
ment insurance plans that meet certain 
specified requirements. Because many of 
its proviisons are vague and need legal 
interpretation, it is difficult to present its 
features in simple form. Understand, 
however, that it is not in itself an unem- 
ployment insurance plan, but merely 4 
kind of prod to the states to get on with 
the job. 
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Two little girls who suffered from their 
stomachs being upside-down are feeling 
better now aftér doctors operated, putting 
their tummies back where they ought to be. 
Alyce Jane McHenry, 10 years old, of 
Omaha, Neb., travelled .all the way to Fall 
River, Mass., to be set right by specialists. 
At Lewistown, Pa., little Sidney Eisenberg 
was living under an oxygen tent after an 
operation in which her stomach was put 
back in its right place and a lung which 
had been crushed by the pressure was in- 
flated. 

* 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the freedom of: trade be- 
tween states when it ruled unanimously 
that New York State had no authority to 
interfere with interstate commerce by 
milk control laws under which dealers 
must pay producers outside New York 
certain fixed prices for milk sold within 
the state in original containers. Any at- 
tempt by the state to outlaw milk supplies 
in bulk which did not meet the state’s price 
requirements would constitute, in the 
court’s opinion, an attempt to levy a cus- 
toms barrier in interstate trade. 


The number of people on relief touched 
a new high on March 6 of this year, ac- 
cording to announcement by FERA head 
Harry Hopkins, 5,400,000 families, and 
775,000 single persons, making a total of 
22,375,000 people in all were on relief 
rolls. This is almost 20% of our entire 
populatien. 

e 

One family in the top tenth of 1% 
bracket on the income scale had an aver- 
age income as great as that of 420 fam- 
ilies at the lower end of the scale. Since 
the few in the top tenth of 1% bracket 
could not possibly spend all their money 
on consumer’s goods, more and more 
money was put into producer’s goods. 
This led to our productive plant growing 
far ahead of our ability to consume 
(though capacity to consume was as great 
as ever), This unequal distribution of 
wealth produced was the cause of the 
depression according to—no, not Huey 
Long—but Marriner S. Eccles, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Amazing revelations of a “policy racket” 
of which the “take” for one year has run 
as high as $100,000,000 were uncovered by 
the Blanshard inquiry in New York City. 
Policy is a game of chance paying 600 to 1 
to the winner, with the odds over 1,000 to 1 

sing’ Silent’ 
against him! . 

Under the sponsorship of the Prince of 
Wales, a trust fund for youth is being 
raised in Great Britain and throughout 
the Empire under the name of King 
George’s Jubilee Trust for Youth. The 
King’s eldest son, in revealing the plan 
at a mass meeting of Mayors and other 
civic authorities in St. James’ Palace, Lon- 
don, pointed out that no new organization 
was to be set up with this fund but that 
it was to be used to supplement and ex- 
tend the work of such approved voluntary 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Church Lads Brigade and social 
clubs. The fund, which is to be a perma- 
nent and living memorial of King George 
V’s silver jubilee year, will be extended 
in order to help boys and girls over the 
difficult period between the time they leave 
school and the age of eighteen. 

“In the next few years,” said the Prince 
of Wales, “the numbers passing from the 
schools into the world will be largely in- 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
= SIGNPOSTS = 


The March magazines are full of por- 
traits and sketches of people in the news: 

On Huey Long by V. F. Calverton in 
Scribner’s, and Hodding Carter in the 
Review of Reviews. 

On Jim Farley by Drew Pearson and 
Robert S. Allen in Harper's. 

On Donald Richberg by Ernest Suther- 
land Bates in Common Sense, and 

On Nicholas Murray Butler by Dorothy 


Dunbar Bromley in the American 
Mercury. : 
“ 

Also in the March Harper’s is an 


article by Thomas Beer called “Written 
on Friday.” It is an account of the tre- 
mendous vogue of superstitions in private 
schools in our country. Mr. Beer does not 
write of the public high schools, presuma- 
bly because he has no information on them. 
But you have. Read the article. Read 
about the girl who forfeited “her status 
in the sporting set of the school rather 
than play in a tournament on Tuesday” 
because she thought that Tuesday was 
an unlucky day! Then compare with 
superstitions in your school, if there are 
any. 
* 

“Easiest of all her (Germany’s) prob- 
lems is that of shaking off the stigma of 
war guilt.... There is not and never was 
a verdict of war-guilt in the Versailles 


treaty.” So writes Guy Hickok in the 
March New Outlook in an _ interesting 
article aptly named “The Phantom 


Clause.” He was present at the Versailles 
Conference, and relates the history of the 
making and signing of the famous Ver- 
sailles Treaty. A de-bunking article that 
is informative on an important question. 


The Agricultural Fair is the title of a 
book by Wayne Caldwell Neely, published 
by the Columbia University Press ($3.75). 
“What forces in society brought about the 
establishment of fairs? What is the status 
of the fair in the present day agricultural 
scene?” These are only a few of the 
questions answered by Professor Neely 
in his authoritative book on the history 
of fairs. Particularly useful for high 
schools located in rural districts. 


Deaths of the Week 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 93, (see p. 21) 
. .. Mrs. Elizabeth Tabor, 73, widow of 
U.S. Senator H.A.W. Tabor, who drew a 
fortune in silver estimated at $10,000,000 
from the famous Matchless mine; she died 
of exposure in a shack on the site of the 
mine. . . . Fremont Older, 78, crusading 
editor of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and champion of the cause of Tom 
Mooney. . . . Baron Maz von Hussarek, 
70, Chancellor of Austria in the days of 
the Hapsburg monarchy. ... Dr. Ephraim 
Emerton, 84, a member of the Harvard 
historical, faculty, authority on medieval 
times. ... Henry John Wright, 68, editor- 
in-chief of the New York Globe for 26 
years, until that paper was absorbed in 
the New York Sun. 











creased, but after that they will diminish. 
It is our business to see that whatever we 
lose in quantity we gain in quality, for the 
nation’s youth is the nation’s future. 

“Youth, as I see it, needs three things 
to fit it for life. It needs discipline, 
friends, opportunity. These three gifts are 
in our power.” 
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Who’s Who in the News 


SHEPHERD BOY 

If Turkey has its Kemal Pasha, Persia 
has its Riza Khan Pahlavi, who began 
life as a Shepherd boy and became the 
Shah of Persia and 
the head of a new 
dynasty. But it isn’t 
Persia any longer, 
for beginning with 
the New Year the 
land in which people 
refer to their gar- 
dens when they 
mean their homes is 
to be known as Iran. 
And their New Year 
is not January 1 but 
March 22. The word 
Persia comes from the name of one of 
the provinces, Pers or Pars, and has never 
meant anything to the vast majority of 
people, while Iran covers the whole em- 
pire, meaning the land of the Aryan, in 
contrast to Turan, the land of the Turk. 

Iran’s present Shah has been dis- 
tinguished chiefly as a soldier and dicta- 
tor. In 1917, as a senior officer of the 
Cossack Division, he came to Teheran, the 
capital city, and imposed his will on the 
colonel, forcing him to resign. Four 
years later, with a command of 4,000 men, 
he captured Teheran and became com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian army and 
minister for war. In 1923. he became 
Premier and instituted various Occidental 
reforms. 

Riza Khan Pahlavi continued moving 
forward in a straight line toward the 
throne. First he became virtual dictator 
through the appointment by the Persian 
Parliament, the Majliss, as head of a tem- 
porary government. In a little over a 
year, December, 1925, the Dictator be- 
came the new Shah, by appointment, and 
on April 25, 1926, he was crowned on the 
famous peacock throne amidst imposing 
ceremonies. 





BOND SALESMAN 


Ray Tucker has a new job now. As 
publicity man, he is helping the United 
States Treasury sell savings, or baby, 
bonds to the peo- 
ple. It will be a 
temporary job and 
when it is over Mr. 
Tucker will resume 
his job of writing 
information and 
comment about the 
political scene in 
Washington, about 
which he knows as 
much as almost any 
other American cor- 
respondent. Not that 
he’s the only pebble on the Washington 
beach, but he is a rather prominent one. 

One reason he knows so much about 
political matters in the nation’s capital is 
that he has been there since 1924, when 
the New York Telegram (now the World- 
Telegram) sent him there to report and 
comment. For nine years he worked for 
the World-Telegram and for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers of which it 
is a unit. In 1933 Collier’s Weekly ap- 
pointed him its Washington man. While 
working for these employers he found time 
to write some books, The Mirrors of 1932 
and Sons of the Wild Jackass,.and also 
a heap of magazine articles. 

Before 1924, Mr. Tucker had gone 
through a rigid apprenticeship on many 
papers. After graduating from Yale, in 
1915, he got himself a job on the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 
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the British government issued an official 
“White Paper” addressed to Parliament, 
informing the world that it intended to 
spend even more in 1935. Appropriations 
for each of.the three branches showed an 
increase, bringing the total of the pro- 
posed defense expenditures up to £124,- 
250,000, which is £10,539,000 more than 
in 1934. 

Now this, by comparison with recent 
U.S. increases in defense appropriations, 
is not extreme. The reason it made front- 
page news was that the White Paper 
aimed some very pointed words at Ger- 
many. So sharp were some of its state- 
ments that the scheduled visit of Foreign 
Minister Sir John Simon to Berlin— 
ironically enough, to talk about a peace 
pact—was called off by Getmany because 
ee Hitler had suddenly “caught 
co 

The White Paper reads in part: “The 
government has noted and welcomed dec- 
larations of the leaders of Germany that 
they desire peace. They cannot, however, 
fail to recognize that not only the forces 
but the spirit in which the population, 
and especially the youth, of the country 
is being organized lend color to and sub- 
stantiate the general feeling of insecurity 
which has already been incontestably gen- 
erated.” 

“Events in various parts of the world 
have shown that the nations are still pre- 
pared to use or threaten force under the 
impulse of what they conceive to be na- 
tional necessity, and it has been found 
that, once action has been taken, the ex- 
isting international machinery for main- 
tenance of peace cannot be relied upon as 
protection against an aggressor.” 

The recent political victories of the 
Labor Party, on a platform of pacifism 
and internationalism, foreshadow a fierce 
dispute in the House of Commons and in 
the country, between it and the govern- 
ment. Lord Snowden called the White 
Paper “the most tragic document since 
the war,” suggesting that it is likely to 
become the signal gun for an unrestrained 
international armaments race. 

Meanwhile, it is announced that whether 
or not Hitler recovers from his diplo- 
matic sore throat sufficiently to warrant 
his talking peace with Sir John Simon, 
Anthony Eden, Lord .Privy Seal, will 
visit Moscow and Warsaw on a peace 


pact errand. 
Far Fast The United 
States has ex- 
pressed its readiness to join Great Brit- 
ain, France and Japan in making a joint 
loan to China for the purpose of con- 
tinuing to keep ajar the open door to 
foreign trade in China. The desire of 
nations to lend money to China is the 
result, chiefly, of a desire to prevent 
Japan from exercising increased control 
in the Far East through the imposition 
of an exclusive loan in return for vari- 
ous favored-nation concessions. If the 
voice of Akira Ariyoshi, Japanese Min- 
ister to China, is the voice of Tokyo, 
then Japan will “welcome” the co-opera- 
tion of other nations having trade in- 
terests in the Far East in the projected 
loan “consortium.” One of the reasons 
the United States will take part in the 
four-nations loan is that the operation of 
the Silver Purchase Act has raised the 
price of silver and thus added to the 
plight of the Chinese Government. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, asked the State Depart- 
ment whether the United States would 
join in a four-nations loan. William Phil- 
lips, Under-Secretary of State, an- 
nounced in measured phrases, that “this 
government welcomed the initiative of the 
British government and shared the view 


‘Social Studies Sec Sait: . pi cise aye 3 ic ge x % 


that consideration might well be given to 
the possibility that, if China needs and 
desires financial assistance from abroad, 
the powers interested and concerned 
should canvass sympathetically the possi- 
bility of rendering such assistance and 
rendering it by cooperative action.” 

It will be a long time, however, before 
the papers are signed which turn over 
to China the credits, or the actual money, 
which she is believed to require. In any 
event, the decision of the Western na- 
tions is important in that it serves notice 
on Japan that she is not going to be her 
neighbor’s only_hanker. 

Moves toward 


Hungary - Fascism were 


seen in the sudden resignation of the 
Hungarian Cabinet and the dissolution of 
Parliament with the ordering of a new 
election. In these manoeuvres are read 
also the triumph of the present head of 
the government, Premier Julius Gomboes, 
against the comparatively democratic ele- 
ments headed by Count Stephen von 
Bethlen, who may leave the Government 
party, taking with him forty Deputies. 
The three new members of the reor- 
ganized Cabinet strengthen Gomboes’ hold 
upon the government and to that extent 
weaken the von Bethlen influence. On 
the day Parliament was dissolved party 
allegiances along new lines began form- 
ing, with General Gomboes seeking to 
line up the Extreme Clericals and the 
Fascist faction headed by Tibor Eck- 
hardt, and the Bethlen forces 
organizing “to defend the Con- 
stitution.” 
Elections for the new Parlia- 
ment, which is to convene April 
27, are to be held between March 
27 and April 5, through means 
of an open ballot, a method 
against which radicals and lib- 
erals strongly protest. 


Con- 
necti- 


Connecticu 
cut has begun a 300-day cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary 
of its first pioneer settlements. 
The oldest of these is Windsor, 
to which, in May, 1635, came the 


first group of settlers from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. From 
the Windsor settlement sprang a 
year or two later the colonies at 
Wethersfield and Hartford. 

State and _ local: parades, 
pageants, banquets and exhibits 
will comprise the tercentenary 
celebration. During the celebra- 
tion, Connecticut car owners are 
displaying special license plates, 
which are to be turned in at the 
end of the period. 

Among the state landmarks 
having particular tercentenary 
interest and which are expected 
to draw thousands of visitors not 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Passed and sent to White House resolu- 
tion eons investi “2 of American 
Telephone & Telegraph 

Rejected bill to retire of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on full pay at —- of sev- 
enty and after ten years of ser 

Voted to authorize $1,750, 000, 000 addi- 
tional funds for the H.O.L.C. 


SENATE 
Passed resolution by Senator rd calling 
for itemized accounting of all P. Wa A. expen- 
ditures to date. 
Voted increase of 46,250 in the standing 
strength of the army. 
Passed Army Appropriation Bill. 











from within the State but from through- 
out New England and elsewhere are the 
Webb house in Wethersfield where, in 
1781, Washington conferred with the 
Count de Rochambeau, commander of 
the French forces in the colonies; the 
Wethersfield elm, nearly as old as the 
town; the Charter Oak at Hartford; and 
the First Parish Congregational Church 
in Windsor, founded 300 years ago. 


10TH GRADERS PRODUCE FILM 


The Brothers of Altamira is the title of 
a one-reel melodrama written, acted, and 
produced by tenth grade students of the 
Lincoln School, New York City, directed 
by Tom Prideaux and Josephine Mayer. 

Technical staff—Elias Katz, Wm. Hyde. Musi 
tal score—Elsie Gray and Marjorie Graham. Mon 
tage—Jacqueline Smythe, Inez Thompson, Mar 
anna Norris. Costumes—Skinnem. The Cast of 
Old Man and Tribesmen—Ingeborg Lee, Roge: 
Wilcox, Tom Chase, Peter Stevenson, Vida Gins 
burg, Harrison Smith, Norman Hapgood, and 
Donald Barr. 

The Brothers of Altamira is the story 
of man’s eternal conflict with the forces of 
nature. It portrays the life of members of 
the Cro-Magnan race in the Pyrenees 
50,000 years ago. Though the picture 
showed considerable -promise, particularly 
in its blood and thunder effects, Holly- 
wood does not yet feel that the new pro- 
ducing group represent a real threat. It 
is already rumored that the heavy cost 
of production, $50, has made stich a dent 
in the bankroll of the producers that 
their second picture has been discon- 
tinued. 


Charter Oak at Hartford 








Unemployment Insurance 


(Concluded from page 21) 


vides that the federal government will 
help those states which adopt unemploy- 
ment insurance plans that meet certain 
specified requirements. Because many of 
its proviisons are vague and need legal 
interpretation, it is difficult to present its 
features in simple form. Understand, 
however, that it is not in itself an unem- 
ployment insurance plan, but merely @ 
kind of prod to the states to get on with 
the job. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Two little girls who suffered from their 
stomachs being upside-down are feeling 
better now aftér doctors operated, putting 
their tummies back where they ought to be. 
Alyce Jane McHenry, 10 years old, of 
Omaha, Neb., travelled.all the way to Fail 
River, Mass., to be set right by specialists. 
At Lewistown, Pa., little Sidney Eisenberg 
was living under an oxygen tent after an 
operation in which her stomach was put 
back in its right place and a lung which 
had been crushed by the pressure was in- 
flated. 

2 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the freedom of: trade be- 
tween states when it ruled unanimously 
that New York State had no authority to 
interfere with interstate commerce by 
milk control Jaws under which dealers 
must pay producers outside New York 
certain fixed prices for milk sold within 
the state in original containers. Any at- 
tempt by the state to outlaw milk supplies 
in bulk which did not meet the state’s price 
requirements would constitute, in the 
court’s opinion, an attempt to levy a cus- 
toms barrier in interstate trade. 


The number of people on relief touched 
a new high on March 6 of this year, ac- 
cording to announcement by FERA head 
Harry Hopkins, 5,400,000 families, and 
775,000 single persons, making a total of 
22,375,000 people in all were on. relief 
rolls. This is almost 20% of our entire 
populatien. 

* 

One family in the top tenth of 1% 
bracket on the income scale had an aver- 
age income as great as that of 420 fam- 
ilies at the lower end of the scale. Since 
the few in the top tenth of 1% bracket 
could not possibly spend all their money 
on consumer’s goods, more and more 
money was put into producer’s goods. 
This led to our productive plant growing 
far ahead of our ability to consume 
(though capacity to consume was as great 
as ever). This unequal distribution of 
wealth produced was the cause of the 
depression according to—no, not Huey 
Long—but Marriner S. Eccles, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Amazing revelations of a “policy racket” 
of which the “take” for one year has run 
as high as $100,000,000 were uncovered by 
the Blanshard inquiry in New York City. 
Policy is a game of chance paying 600 to 1 
to the winner, with the odds over 1,000 to 1 
against him! 2 

Under the sponsorship of the Prince of 
Wales, a trust fund for youth is being 
raised in Great Britain and throughout 
the Empire under the name of King 
George’s Jubilee Trust for Youth. The 
King’s eldest son, in revealing the plan 
at a mass meeting of Mayors and other 
civic authorities in St. James’ Palace, Lon- 
don, pointed out that no new organization 
was to be set up with this fund but that 
it was to be used to supplement and ex- 
tend the work of such approved voluntary 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Church Lads Brigade and social 
clubs. The fund, which is to be a perma- 
nent and living memorial of King George 
V’s silver jubilee year, will be extended 
in order to help boys and girls over the 
difficult period between the time they leave 
school and the age of eighteen. 

“In the next few years,” said the Prince 
of Wales, “the numbers passing from the 
schools into the world will be largely in- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
= SIGNPOSTS # 


The March magazines are full of por- 
traits and sketches of people in the news: 

On Huey Long by V. F. Calverton in 
Scribner’s, and Hodding Carter in the 
Review of Reviews. 

On Jim Farley by Drew Pearson and 
Robert S. Allen in Harper’s. 

On Donald Richberg by Ernest Suther- 
land Bates in Common Sense, and 

On Nicholas Murray Butler by Dorothy 
Dunbar Bromley in the American 
Mercury. . 

* 

Also in the March Harper's is an 
article by Thomas Beer called “Written 
on Friday.” It is an account of the tre- 
mendous vogue of superstitions in private 
schools in our country. Mr. Beer does not 
write of the public high schools, presuma- 
bly because he has no information on them. 
But you have. Read the article. Read 
about the girl who forfeited “her status 
in the sporting set of the school rather 
than play in a tournament on Tuesday” 
because she thought that Tuesday was 
an unlucky day! Then compare with 
superstitions in your school, if there are 
any. 

2 

“Easiest of all her (Germany’s) prob- 
lems is that of shaking off the stigma of 
war guilt.... There is not and never was 
a verdict of war-guilt in the Versailles 
treaty.” So writes Guy Hickok in the 
March New Outlook in an_ interesting 
article aptly named “The Phantom 
Clause.” He was present at the Versailles 
Conference, and relates the history of the 
making and signing of the famous Ver- 
sailles Treaty. A de-bunking article that 
is informative on an important question. 


The Agricultural Fair is the title of a 
book by Wayne Caldwell Neely, published 
by the Columbia University Press ($3.75). 
“What forces in society brought about the 
establishment of fairs? What is the status 
of the fair in the present day agricultural 
scene?” These are only a few of the 
questions answered by Professor Neely 
in his authoritative book on the history 
of fairs. Particularly useful for high 
schools located in rural districts. 


Deaths of the Week 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 93, (see p. 21) 
. .. Mrs. Elizabeth Tabor, 73, widow of 
U.S. Senator H.A.W. Tabor, who drew a 
fortune in silver estimated at $10,000,000 
from the famous Matchless mine; she died 
of exposure in a shack on the site of the 
mine. . . . Fremont Older, 78, crusading 
editor of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and champion of the cause of Tom 
Mooney. . . . Baron Maz von Hussarek, 
70, Chancellor of Austria in the days of 
the Hapsburg monarchy. ... Dr. Ephraim 
Emerton, 84, a member of the Harvard 
historical, faculty, authority on medieval 
times. ... Henry John Wright, 68, editor- 
in-chief of the New York Globe for 26 
years, until that paper was absorbed in 
the New York Sun. 











creased, but after that they will diminish. 
It is our business to see that whatever we 
lose in quantity we gain in quality, for the 
nation’s youth is the nation’s future. 

“Youth, as I see it, needs three things 
to fit it for life. It needs discipline, 
friends, opportunity. These three gifts are 
in our power.” 


Who’s Who in the News 


SHEPHERD BOY 

If Turkey has its Kemal Pasha, Persia 
has its Riza Khan Pahlavi, who began 
life as a Shepherd boy and became the 
Shah of Persia and 
the head of a new 
dynasty. But it isn’t 
Persia any longer, 
for beginning with 
the New Year the 
land in which people 
refer to their gar- 
dens when they 
mean their homes is 
to be known as Iran. 
And their New Year 
is not January 1 but 
March 22. The word 
Persia comes from the name of one of 
the provinces, Pers or Pars, and has never 
meant anything to the vast majority of 
people, while Iran covers the whole em- 
pire, meaning the land of the Aryan, in 
contrast to Turan, the land of the Turk. 

Iran’s present Shah has been dis- 
tinguished chiefly as a soldier and dicta- 
tor. In 1917, as a senior officer of the 
Cossack Division, he came to Teheran, the 
capital city, and imposed his will on the 
colonel, forcing him to resign. Four 
years later, with a command of 4,000 men, 
he captured Teheran and became com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian army and 
minister for war. In 1928. he became 
Premier and instituted various Occidental 
reforms. 

Riza Khan Pahlavi continued moving 
forward in a straight line toward the 
throne. First he became virtual dictator 
through the appointment by the Persian 
Parliament, the Majliss, as head of a tem- 
porary government. In a little over a 
year, December, 1925, the Dictator be- 
came the new Shah, by appointment, and 
on April 25, 1926, he was crowned on the 
famous peacock throne amidst imposing 
ceremonies. 





BOND SALESMAN 


Ray Tucker has a new job now. As 
publicity man, he is helping the United 
States Treasury sell savings, or baby, 
bonds to the peo- 
ple. It will be a 
temporary job and 
when it is over Mr. 
Tucker will resume 
his job of writing 
information and 
comment about the 
political scene in 
Washington, about 
which he knows as 
much as almost any 
other American cor- 
respondent. Not that 
he’s the only pebble on the Washington 
beach, but he is a rather prominent one. 

One reason he knows so much about 
political matters in the nation’s capital is 
that he has been there since 1924, when 
the New York Telegram (now the World- 
Telegram) sent him there to report and 
comment. For nine years he worked for 
the World-Telegram and for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers of which it 
is a unit. In 1933 Collier’s Weekly ap- 
pointed him its Washington man. While 
working for these employers he found time 
to write some books, The Mirrors of 1932 
and Sons of the Wild Jackass,-and also 
a heap of magazine articles. 

Before 1924, Mr. Tucker had gone 
through a rigid apprenticeship on many 
papers. After graduating from Yale, in 
1915, he got himself a job on the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 
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SPORTCHAT TER 





O matter where you put them, 
N Jack Dempsey and Babe Ruth 

make the kind of news sports fans 
eat up—and ask for more. Years after 
their prime, “The Babe” and “The 
Manassa Mauler” retain the glamour 
which attracts autograph bugs in droves, 
and causes sports writers to go to column 
lengths (as witness the present instance) 
in reporting the latest moves of these 
idols of sportdom. 

Recently, both Dempsey and Ruth made 
moves which were in the nature of a de- 
parture from their usual course of action. 
The former heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world opened a first class eating 
establishment which is properly called 
“Jack Dempsey’s Restaurant,” across the 
street from Madison Square Garden in 
New York. The former heavyweight base- 
ball champion of the world, after fifteen 
years with the New York Yankees, was 
released by the beer-brewing Jacob Rup- 
pert, owner of the Yankees, so that The 
Babe could become a vice-president and 
occasional player of the Boston Braves 
of the National League. 

The Babe, though he has been in profes- 
sional big-league baseball since 1914 and 
has earned_.a million dollars out of the 
game, has had no experience in the special 
art of vice-presidenting. But he is willing 
to start at the bottom and learn the art 
gradually. In a few years we may expect 
to see Vice-president Bambino of the 
Braves as competent at signing letters 
and pushing push-buttons as he was at 
autographing baseballs and pushing home 
runs over any ball-park’s fence during his 
twenty grand years in the national 
pastime. 

Of course, The Bambino is going to 
continue playing in games as long as his 
bat drives in the runs and pulls in the 
cash customers. But as vice-president of 
the club he must check on himself as a 
player of the club so as not to allow himself 
to continue playing the game when by so 
doing he would be impeding the club’s 
progress. A baseball club’s progress is 
measured in terms of its financial success, 
and this in terms of the victories it turns 
in—just as in the case of most big-time 


TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the seventh of a series of ten formal dives which will be illustrated 


in Scholastic, with cuplagetery. text. 


Forward Double 
Somersault 


The Forward Double 
Somersault is one of the 
most difficult dives to 
perform successfully. It 
is not that it is so diffi- 
cult to make two somer- 
saults in the air from a : 
running spring, but that RY 
it is difficult to observe 
all the fine points of good 
diving form in order to 


win a high score from the a ae 
judges. This dive is one "WZ 
of the optional group in P 


both men’s and women’s 
intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic competition, 
and its degree of diffi- 
culty is rated at 2.2. The 
highest possible degree of 
difficulty is 2.5 (forward 
triple somersault and the 
1% and 2% gainers off 
the 3-meter board). The 
take-off in the Forward 
Double Somersault is the 
same as it is in the 1% 
Forward Somersault 
which was the subject of No. 6 of this 
series. The tuck in the Forward Double 
is, of course, held a little longer in order 
to make the two turns and the feet-first 
entry into the water. The 1% calls for a 
head-first entry. The Forward Double 
may be made also with a pike in both 
somersaults. In the Double Somersault 
with tuck, as here shown, the tuck must be 
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distinct up to the point of final release 
of the legs for the straightening-out of 
the body and entry into the water. In 
the entry the legs must be straight, arms 
at side, toes well pointed. A common diffi- 
culty is in completing the second somer- 
sault high enough above the water to per- 
mit the full straightening-out of the body 
at the moment of entry. 





college football teams. Have no illusions 
about it. 

As for Brother Dempsey, he showed 
good judgment in getting into the res- 
taurant business in the manner in which 
he did. There is much more in the way 
of cash rewards to be gained from the 
eating business than from the fisticuff 
business these days. Dempsey’s Restau- 
rant was built to stay for a few years; a 
special building was constructed for it, 
and at the laying of the cornerstone the 


gloves which Jack Dempsey wore to 
knock out Jess Willard in 1919 to gain the 
heavyweight title, were ceremoniously ce- 
mented into the foundation of the build- 
ing. 

The next time you come to New York 
do drop in to dine at Jack Dempsey’s. 
And don’t forget to bring your pocket- 
book, because you will need it. You could 
almost buy a cow for what the well-said- 
and-financed Mr. Dempsey will charge 
you for a steak. JACK LIPPERT 








WILL YOU BE “IN SHAPE’ WHEN THE SEASONS OPEN? 

















Century.”” 


BUCK ROGERS ON THE AIR 


Hear what may happen 500 years from now. 
Tune in on ‘Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Four times a week—see your 
local paper for stations. 


and strength to be a star on your team? 
Now is the time to build yourself up. Now is the time to improve nutrition 


by drinking delicious Cocomalt. Cocomalt is a chocolate flavor, nutritious | Se 
food in powder form. When mixed with milk as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% 
more food-energy to the milk and contains Vitamins A, B, D and G. And 
Cocomalt helps to build strong bones and sound teeth. 

Cocomalt is sold in grocery, drug and department stores. It tastes good and 


G 


IS good for you. 





comalt 


Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
ages according to label directions) 


£& Build yourself up now—improve nutrition 
by drinking this delicious food-drink 


ow’s the time to “‘take stock’’ of yourself. Soon baseball, track, tennis 
N and other spring sports will be well under way. Will you have the pep of the American uci 
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Cocomalt is secented be by 
Committee on F 


Association. 

an exclusive process un. 
der scientific control, 
Cocomalt is composed 


lected . 
malt extract, flavoring 
and added Sunshine 
Vitamin D. (Irradiated 
ergosterol. ) 
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CH 23, 1935 


SCHOOL NEWS 


COLORADO—A state conference of 
International Relations Clubs will be held 
jn early spring. Schools desiring informa- 
tion on the aims and activities of these 
dubs are asked to write M. J. Baum, Jr., 
Secretary, International Relations Club, 
Jiast High School, Denver, Colorado. 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The second na- 
tional convention of, the Pan-American 
Student Forum will be held here on March 
21-23. The Forum’s membership fee of 
$1.00 per year includes a subscription to 
its “Revista Escolar Panamericana,” a 
monthly magazine containing articles in 
both English and Spanish. To secure sub- 
scriptions write to 388 Eighth Street, 
N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 

QUEENSBORO, N. Y.—Meyer Strum- 
wasser had been captain of the boxing and 
wrestling teams of the Grover Cleveland 
High School in Queens. When he entered 
his father’s grocery store the other night, 
he found his father standing in the rear 
with blood pouring from his cheek. Nearby 
was a young man pointing his revolver 
at him, and behind the door crouched a 
second young man. It looked like a good 
match to Meyer and he accepted the chal- 
lenge with gusto. When he dived for the 
thug with the revolver, the second crook 
ran away. Meyer remembered all his box- 
ing and wrestling technique and before 
long he had literally mopped up the floor 
with the thief who remained. For the 
High School captain a good workout; for 
the thief, a bed in a hospital. 
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The Great Dissenter 
(Concluded from page 21) 


His decisions are none the less readable 
because they were written by a poet who 
had a flair for the humorous and colloquial 
phrase. There was nothing frigid about 
him and he could use a few cuss words 
on the bench of the Supreme Court with- 
out lowering the dignity of that high 
tribunal. é 

For three years after being admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar he practiced 
alone, and for nine years he was a member 
of the firm of Shattuck, Holmes & Mun- 
roe, but even in those days it was charac- 
teristic that he served as instructor in 
constitutional law at*’ Harvard College, as 
editor of the Law Review, as lecturer at 
the Lowell Institute, as professor at the 
Harvard Law School, and as author of 
The Common Law, a book on which his 
early fame rests, not to mention his edi- 
torship of Kent’s Commentaries. 

His judicial career goes back to 1882 
when he was appointed associate justice 
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of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, later 
to become its chief justice. In 1901 Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt observed that 
“some of the big railroad men and other 
members of large corporations” were cri- 
ticizing Justice Holmes’ liberal decisions 
and he wrote to Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge that “I am glad when I can find a 
judge who has been able to preserve his 
aloofness of mind so as to keep his broad 
humanity of feeling and his sympathy for 
the class from which he has not drawn 
clients.2 Justice Holmes was President 
Roosevelt’s man because he was not a 
typical corporation lawyer, and in 1902 
the U. S. Senate confirmed unanimously 
his appointment to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, where he remained until his resig- 
nation in 1932. It was there that he be- 
came famous for his . frequent minority 
opinions with his friend Brandeis against 
Conservative interpretations of social leg- 
islation.. He was more than ninety when 
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216 Prizes 


Typical Salmon Cannery 


Tue next time we appear in Scholastic it will be to 
announce the winners of the Salmon Poster Contest! 
In other words, this is our Jast call to students who 
want to win one of the valuable prizes offered. But 
there is still time, if you start now to write your 
poster. In not more than 200 words, simply present 
some phase of the Salmon Industry and the value 
of Salmon as a food. 

The illustration above is only one of many different 
phases of the Salmon Industry which may suggest a 
subject for your poster. Additional illustrations 
appear in our interesting booklet, ““The Story of 
Salmon’’, the first complete account of the Salmon 
Industry, a copy of which will be sent gladly, free of 
charge. If you prefer, you may sketch an appropriate 
illustration yourself, although no extra credit will be 
given for original art work; prizes will be awarded 
for excellence of text only. 


2/6 tizes 


There will be two each of the first eight prizes (one for students 
and one for classrooms), which are: 1. Collier’s National En- 
cyclopedia, valued at $75. 2. Rand-McNally $48 Floor-Stand 
Globe, 12 in. 3. Funk & Wagnalls Encyclopedia, 25 volumes. 
4. Rand-McNally Table Globe. 5. Rand-McNally $15 Inter- 
national Atlas. 6. Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dic- 
tionary. 7. Rand-McNally Economic Atlas. 8. Rand-Mc- 
Nally Premier Atlas. And 200 new Rand-McNally Maps of 
Europe to be given to the four classrooms in each state in which 
a contestant produces one of the best posters in that state. 
The poster winning first prize will be published in two colors 
in the May 26th Scholastic, as well as thenames of all winners. 


smn Copthaal Tegalais xen 


1. Open to any high school student in 
the United States. 2. Prizes will be 
awarded for the most interesting ma- 
terial of not more than 200 words suit- 
able to be used as a Salmon Poster as 
part of the series of food posters pub- 
lished in Scholastic. 3. Judges will con- 
sider suitability of material, os 
of subject, accuracy of data and logic o 
reasons why Salmon should be included 
in the diet. 4. In case of a tie, identical 
awards will be made to contes- 
tants. 5. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than April 15, 1935, 
at midnight, and mailed to Celebration 
Committee, 300 Years of American 
High Schools, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y., who will do the 
judging. Each entry must contain the 
names of the student and of the teacher. 
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TEACHERS: This contest will make an interesting project for the whole class. 
Hlome Cconomics Department 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 











he resigned, but it was noted that his 
mind was as keen in the ability to pierce 
to the essentials of a case and his powers 
of expression in stating decisions as supple 
as ever. The place he won for himself 
and held without the effort of seeming to > 
hold, was summed up by a distinguished 
jurist who said: “There is Holmes—and 


Plays That Go! 


bng of our new catalogue. 


Send for your free copy 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ii. 











there are all the other judges.” 





When Chief Justice Hughes presented 
to his associate a bookful of apprecia- 
tions written by other friends, he summed 
up the career of Justice Holmes thus: 


“The most beautiful and the rarest thing 
in the world is a complete human life, 


CLASS 
colors, 


; 1 to 11, $1.90 ea; Aor 


oe 4 lo ‘mote $1.65 ea. 
Metal Arts Co.,Inc., Factory 26, Rochester, N.Y. 














unmarred, unified by intelligent purpose 
and uninterrupted accomplishment, blessed ci 
by great talent employed in the worthiest 

activities, with a deserving fame never 
dimmed and always growing. Such a 
rarely beautiful life is that of Mr. Justice guarentee, 
Holmes.” 








Shows over 300 smart, up-to-the-minute pin ond 4 
ring designs. Prices even less by dozen. Money bock 
Oldest, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 2U3 Bastion Building ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Be a“ Front 


Bunner”! 


Men and women 
who succeed 
usually do so 


because they are 


always trying to 


excel. 


Convince them of the 
merit of anything 
and their endorse- 
ment is emphatic 


and immediate. 


For example—you not 
only will find nearly 
all successful men 
and women are 
believers in Life 

Insurance. They 

go further—they 


acquire it. 


Follow the Leaders! 





The Prudential 
Jnsurance Company 
of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIiELp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 











FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


" O all motion pictures have a basic 
; theme?” is the question asked 


most frequently by inexperienced 
previewers. It is safe to answer, “Yes.” 
One may have difficulty, however, in de- 
termining an exact statement of the 
theme, for many reasons. It may not be 
emphasized sufficiently to be noticeable. 
It may not be clearly defined, or there 
may be more than one theme. Then, too, 
these may overlap, as in the case of One 
Night of Love, where the themes of am- 
bition and love are both important. The 
theme may not be significant to you, or 
it may be of such commonplace type that 
you fail to note it, as in many stories of 
romance. 

In the first place, we must realize that 
fundamentally a theme is merely an idea. 
It may concern almost anything, animate 
or inanimate; concrete or abstract. That 
is, the theme may deal with human beings, 
of any and all kinds, under any and all 
conditions: in general, “how people act.” 
More specifically, the theme will be “How 
John Doe, having such and such character 
qualities, acted under such and such con- 
ditions.” The best example of this type is 
Babbitt, the story of an ordinary business 
man in a small town. Travelogues, for 
example, show us merely how people of 
some particular location behave under 
ordinary conditions. News-reels show how 
people of some particular location behave 
upon special occasions. 

Of the general themes that have to do 
with the common interests of humanity, 
here are a few that are exemplified by 
recent pictures: ddventure, The Prescott 
Kid and the Adventure Girl; Animals. 
The Last Wilderness; Aviation, Wings in 
the Dark; Divorce, Tomorrow's Youth; 
Fashion, Roberta; Invention, The Silver 
Streak and Under Pressure; Marines, The 
Devil-Dogs of the Air; Cause of War, 
The President Vanishes; Navy, Here 
Comes the Navy; Politics, The County 
Chairman; Sports, The Band Plays On. 

Themes dealing with emotions are usual- 
ly expressed in terms of abstract ideas, 
and sometimes deal with more than one 
at once. In the case of Clive of India, 
the theme is really the conflict of love 
and duty as it concerns Lord Clive, the 
individual; but also one of ambition as it 
concerns Lord Clive, the representative of 
the East India Company. 

Here are a few illustrations: Duty, 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer; Fear, Hell in 
the Heavens; Jealousy, Mystery of Edwin 
Drood; Justice, Square Shooter; Love, 
The Little Minister; Mother Love, Imita- 
tion of Life; Perseverance, It’s a Gift; 
Revenge, Count of Monte Cristo. 

A good example of how men act and 
feel is expressed in What Every Woman 
Knows, wherein Maggie states the theme 
exactly, “Every man who is high up loves 
to think that he has done it all himself, 
and the wife smiles and lets it go at that.” 

Ideas may be representative of large 
groups of a particular locale or era, of 
social strata, or profession. Again one 
may have a theme dealing with local 
prejudices, with race or religious con- 
flicts, or with economic situations. Man 


of Aran, Age of Innocence, Gentlemen 
Are Born, and The White Parade illus- 
trate the first group in order; while /mi- 
tation of Life, House of Rothschild, \ ills 
of the Gods, and Our Daily Bread speak 
for the second. 

Sometimes the theme may be expressed 
in terms of a universally accepted truism 
or adage. For example, “First above all, 
to thine own self be true” may be re- 
garded as the theme of Broadway Bill. 

“Only those are fit to govern who have 
learned to govern themselves” suits both 
Flirtation Walk and Bachelor of* Arts. 
Another favorite theme is that of 
“Noblesse oblige,” that is, that the duty 
one owés because of his position in life, 
is greater than that one owes because of 
a personal relationship. This theme fea- 
tured the popular opera, The Student 
Prince, which the film, The Night is 
Young, resembles. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has chosen the 
well-known theme, “Crime does not pay,” 
for a whole series of dramatic~ shorts. 
The story in each case is different; but 
the point developed is the same. 

Some themes may be considered as deal- 
ing more particularly with the inanimate. 
Such pictures as The Iron Horse, Old 
Tronsides, and Wings, were concerned 
more with the achievement than with the 
human beings who accomplished them. 

In Russia the theme is considered of 
paramount importance. Not only has 
every Soviet film a definite purpose, a 
form of propaganda furthering the Soviet 
plans, but the theme is chosen first and 
the story built around it. It is the recog- 
nized duty of the director to express this 
theme in pictorial form as clearly and 
vividly as it can be done. We Americans 
do not emphasize the theme so strongly, 
but, when the theme is carefully thought 
out in the story, developed by the dramatic 
action, and carried through each scene of 
a picture, we have a strong photoplay. 

A great theme does not in itself assure 
a fine picture. The best of themes are 
sometimes found in the worst of pictures, 
because of the faulty way the story has 
been developed and the picture directed. 





“Clive of India’? Winners 


Winners of the “Clive of India” 
essay contest, for which high school 
students wrete not more than 500 
words in answer to the question “If 
Clive had been sent to America in- 
stead of Burgoyne, would the War of 
Independence have ended different- 
ly?” has been announced by United 
Artists, producers of the film “Clive 
of India.” According to the regula- 
tions of the contest, five winners were 
chosen, each to receive “Clive of In- 
dia” shooting scripts and photographs 
autographed by Ronald Colman and 
Loretta Young. The winners. are: 
Mary McConaughy, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul Bleiler, 
Elk Mound, Wis., High School; Har- 
riett Thompson, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Robert Vail; St. John’s 
Cathedral High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Lillian Ransom, Tubman High 
School, Augusta, Ga. 
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ROUND TABLE 


March Wind 
The sea frothed at the mouth 
And furrowed its brow; 
Tossed wildly; “What now?” 


The trees bent their bodies 
With indignant pride; 
“Pass over,” they cried. 


The sheep in the sky— 
Fresh breath they needed, 
‘Don’t push,” they pleaded. 


Only the new-born grass 

Scoffed at wind-craft ; 

“Can’t hurt me,” it laughed. 
Joan Fleuker, 14, 
St. Mary H. s, Burlington, Wisconsin, 
Teacher: Sister "Mary Madeleine Sophie. 


Ballade of Freshman English 
If Hamlet were not Shakespeare’s play, 
but mine, 
Our English teacher’s comments would 
run thus: 
“Your hero’s little short of asinine; 
Because of him, your play lacks stimu- 
lus, 
And all he does is quite fortuitous. 
Is Hamlet mad? Well, if sane he may be, 
His action lags for all his spirit’s fuss; 
The best that I can grade you is a ‘C’.” 


If I had written Hamlet, not a line 
Would be considered to have animus. 
“Ophelia,” he would say, “is sweet and 
fine, 
But sings of things nice girls do not 
discuss. 
And as for that old bore Polonius— 
Cut down his speeches which inspire ennui; 
Killed for a rat? Humph! why not oc- 
topus? 
The best that I can grade you is a ‘C’.” 


If Hamlet were my play, would grades 
condign 
Bedeck my title page? Not e’en C-plus. 
My teacher, disappointed, would assign 
Revision work, and say:: “This omnibus 
Of death is sure to prove monotonous. 
Kill off the king, but let the queen go 
free; 
Leave Yorick sealed in his sarcophagus. 
The best that I can grade you is a ‘C’.” 


Envoy 

Shakespeare, if you were here, all dolorous 

Across your themes you’d surely read, 

like me, 

The criticism unfelicitous: 

“The best that I can grade you is a ‘C’.” 
Jean McLean, 
Boz 976, 
San Bernardino, California. 


My Curtain 

The wind is blowing my curtain. 

It surges out, quivers, and falls back, 

The breeze sends it swinging and swaying 
to and fro. 

A sudden angry gust puffs it out 

Like the full set sail of a conquering ship, 

But it is soon soothed to ineffectual flut- 
tering. 


There are people like my curtain 
Who flutter with the crowd, 
Undetermined things, swinging and sway- 
ing 
At the will of the breeze. 
Sometimes a strong gust can fill them with 
a momentary purpose. 
But they always calm down 
Content to flutter aimlessly, 
Waiting to see which way the wind will 
blow. 
Amy Hodell, 14, 
Millburn (H. S.), N: J. 
Teacher: Miss Bertha L. Stiefel. 








LAST CALL 





FOR WINNERS OF 


50 VALUABLE PRIZES 


PICTURE 


PRIZES 


First Prize: handsome 
portable typewriter; 5 
Second Prizes: genuine 
leather brief cases 
—(useful for week-end 
trips or carrying lunches, 
books, pers, etc.); 5 
Third rizes: Brownie 
Cameras; 39 Fourth Prizes: 
handsome green bakelite 
Spencerian refiller pencils. 


RULES 


Contest -is open to every 
American high school student. 


Titles submitted must be 
original. 


Contestants may get sugges- 
tions from their families, but 
not from outside sources. 


To qualify for a prize, each 
contestant must submit orig- 
inal titles to 5 of the 7 untitled 
pictures to be published during 
the nine weeks’ contest period. 


Each picture submitted must 
have student’s name and ad- 
dress printed at bottom. 

No one employed on the 
Scholastic staff, or their families 
may enter the contest. 

All titles must be mailed and 
bear postmark dated not later 
than midnight, March 25th. 

In case of ties, full amount of 
prizes will be awarded to all 


tying contestants. 
Decisi of judges is final. 





IN SCHOLASTIC’S 
FALE COST 


Below is printed picture Number 7—the last in 
Scholastic's popular and easy contest for missing 
picture titles. Six of these pictures have already 
appeared in past issues of Scholastic. If you have 
been filling in your title and saving the picture 
each time, now is the time to choose your best 
five titles and send them to Scholastic—being sure 
to mail them xot later than the contest closing 
deadline: midnight March 25. Or, if you have 
missed some of the pictures, get back copies of 
Scholastic, and fill in the Title blanks now. You 
still have time. As an example of what you do, 
examine picture A below. You will note that the 
title we have given it does two things. . It describes 
the picture, and also tells one reason why we like 
Scholastic. Now use this same plan to describe 
picture B, in your own words. A glance through 
this or any recent issue of Scholastic will give you 
ideas, and the prizes shown on the left will be 
awarded for the originality and accuracy of the 
titles you submit. 


HINTS THAT MAY HELP 


For 15 years Scholastic has helped lead students up to an intelli- 
gent citizenship. 
holastic makes good citizenship easier to attain. 


SCHOLASTIC 


The National High School Weekly 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Student 


A Resolution 


Students are invited to have their say in this 


department. Letters about problems of high 


Whereas, Over 126,000 
United States soldiers 
and sailors were killed 
or died and over 234,000 
wounded in the last war, while 21,000 citi- 
zens who stayed at home became million- 
aires; and 

Whereas, Huge war-time profits are an 
incentive to unscrupulous munitions 
makers and officials of industry; and 

Whereas, The people of the United 
States are opposed to war and are in 
sympathy with any plan which will take 
the profit out of war; and 

Whereas, The world is reverberating 
with talk of the “next” war, and the na- 
tions are arming themselves as never be- 
fore in time of peace; and 

Whereas, We, the young people of high 
school age of the United States are the 
ones who will be called upon to bear the 
brunt of any war involving the United 
States within the next fifteen years; and 

Whereas, Continuously since its organ- 
ization, the American Legion has pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States a plan providing for a universal 
draft and the conscription of capital, in- 
dustry, and man power in the event of 
war, and the use of each in the service of 
the nation without special preference or 
profit; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Student Council of 
the William Horlick High School of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, representing its 890 stu- 
dents, urgently requests the adoption of a 
universal draft law similar to the Ameri- 


[SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND | 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 











Art Schools 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion lilus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 

Architectural Construction, Architecture. 
38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year. Catalogue on 


* JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 














Teacher Training 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th year Of EDUCATION 


Young women while training professionally as 

teachers in nursery school, dergarten and ele- 

— learn child paychology and 

home among cultural influences. 
B. E. degree ll (4 yre. ), ‘aleo 3-year Diploma and 2-year 
certificate. Socialized activities. Nation-wide reputation for 
scholarship. Athletics. Graduates assisted in securing posi- 
tions. 6-week summer session, June 21-Aug. 2. 2-week 
courses, June 10-21 and July 8-19. Fall term begins Sept.13. 
Write Edna Dean Baker. Pres., Box 518 C, Evanston, Illinois. 











Junior Colleges 
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can Legion plan, which provides, in case 
the United States becomes involved in any 
future war, for the conscription of capital, 
industry, and man power, the freezing of 
prices, and a tax of 95 per cent on all 
incomes over normal, and urges that this 
law be made a part of the major legisla- 
tive program of the 74th Congress; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Governor and the 
United States Senators of Wisconsin, the 
Congressional Representative of the Ra- 
cine District, the local, state, and national 
commanders of the American Legion, the 
National Education Association, and to 
the Associated and United Press; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the Student Council of 

the William Horliek High School petition 
the student councils of other high schools 
throughout the country to seriously con- 
sider this vital question and, if deemed 
advisable, to adopt similar action. 

For the Student Council of William 

Horlick High School, Racine, Wis. 

William Madden, President. 


Dear Editor: I live in a state which has 
very recently turned down the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitution. 
Consequently I have some of the argu- 
ments (so called) against it. Shortly be- 
fore the passage of a bill in Legislature 
to reject this amendment, I had the op- 
portunity to discuss it with a representa- 
tive. He was of the opposition, as nearly 
all the rest of the hard-headed old farmers 
were. Some of the reasons he gave for 
his opposition were that (1) Labor means 
physical or mental toil; (2) Under these 
conditions students in school would not 
be permitted to study, his sons would not 
be permitted to help him with his farm 
work and he would have to hire extra 
help which he could not afford, etc., etc.; 
(3) (the reason he emphasized the most) 
We haven’t yet done anything Roosevelt 
wanted us to do, so why do it now? 

Such is the basis of the argument of a 
man considered an able citizen and a 
sound reasoner. There are many, many 
more in the Vermont Legislature of the 
same caliber as this “sterling citizen.” 
Doubtless the legislatures everywhere con- 
tain many such representatives of the 
people. 

It is our duty, as the voters and citizens 
of tomorrow, to oust such men, who would 
turn down such worthy bills as this on 
such foolish reasons, from the governing 
bodies of tomorrow. 

Kendall F. Beaton 
Woodsville N. H. H. 8. 
South Ryegate, Vt. 


Correction 


The picture at the upper left of page 
83 in the February 23d (Tercentenary) 
issue is from Glen Ellyn (Illinois) High 
School. 


“Tell me, won’t you, what was your 
greatest ambition as a-child, and have you 
attained it?” she asked. 

The celebrity looked at her sadly and 
said: “Madam, I regret to say I have 
never attained my boyhood ambition.” 

“And what was it?” 

“Madam, my great ambition was to 
throw an egg into an electric fan!”— 
Exchange. 


Well, It’ll Do! 
“Johnny, can you define non- 
sense?” 
Johnny: “Yes, teacher—an_ elephant 


hanging over a cliff with his tail tied to 
a daisy !’—Bee-Hive. 


Teacher: 


Two ladies were attending a concert or 
something at the Civic Auditorium. Seated 
in the parquet, they looked about them. 

“Nice building,” said one lady. “What 
style of architecture is it?” 

“T’m not quite sure,” said the other 
lady, “but I think it’s Reminiscence.”— 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Byron’s Dog 

A lady had a favorite pet dog which 
she called “‘Perchance.” 

“What a singular name for your beau- 
tiful pet,” said a visitor, “and I would 
like to ask how you came to choose it.” 

“Oh,” she drawled languidly, “it was 
named after Lord Byron’s dog. You re- 
member when he speaks of it and says, 
‘Perchance my dog will howl.’ ”—Youth’s . 
Comrades. 


“We'll leave no stone unturned to find 
your purse,” the police inspector com- 
forted the excited old lady. 

“Gracious,” exclaimed the old lady next 
morning as she passed one CWA project 
after another. “They certainly haven't 
lost much time.”—Clipped. 


Enjoyed By None 
“Are you making any progress in get- 
ting acquainted with those fashionable 
people who have just moved next door to 
your house?” 
“Their cat invited our cat over to a 
musical last night.”—Pathfinder. 


Driver of Collegiate Car: “Do you do 
repairing here?” 

Garage Owner: “Yeah, but we don’t do 
manufacturing.”—American Girl. 


Boner 


“Since Louisa M. Alcott was impover- 
ished for many years, it is a joy to know 
what she did with the sudden posterity 
which came to her.” 

Sister Mary Teresita, 
Villa Madonna Academy, 
Covington, Kentucky. 





Write Wing 
Florence Gordon, 4717 Lake Avenue; Betty 
Ragan, 57 Brockton St.; Peggy Schlenker, 50) 
Edgemere Drive, all of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Scribner’s Magazine Offers You 
an Opportunity to Earn Money! 


your 
























e you 
wae This is mot a prize contest. It is mot necessary to compete in any way. It ts a real oppor- 
.” tunity to make a few extra dollars for those extra things you want. It is mot an opportunity 
te to make enough money to go to Europe, or take a trip of any kind but it 1s an opportunity 
— to make enough to get that sweater or that scarf or those sport shoes or whatever it is you 
haven’t managed to persuade the Keeper of the Funds to get for you. 
non- 
hai 
x How? | 
; 
— The answer, as you have suspected long ere you’ve read this 
_— far, is to secure subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine. 
What Introductory subscriptions at about half-price. Five months 
—_ S tart Introductory Subscriptions for $1.00. For every one you send 
e”— us you get 50c. That is not a lot of money but you know it does | 
¢ % d not take many fifty cent pieces to make a dollar nor many dollars 
iad O ay to make five dollars. 
yhich i j 
7 Pa To get right down to brass tacks here is what you do. Sell | 
‘ould Clip five months Introductory Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine | 
“was for $1.00, keep 50c and send us 50c. Ten such subscriptions 
toa ° ought to be easy and ten means $5.00—five nice green bills. 
uth's This Could you use $5.00 right now? We thought so! 
find C 
cCom- 
“ oupon Easy to Sell 
rject 
yen't and Such an Introductory c‘fer is easy to sell. Scribner’s Magazine 
is well known. Ask your English teacher about it. Go to the 
ote ‘ library and look at a copy. It is a live, entertaining, modern 
able Mail magazine edited for those who have the intellectual capacity to 
sis do a little thinking. To help you sell we have circulars which will 
ms I ] tell you all about the magazine, and which you can use’ to tell 
t: others. Send for some. 





. do 
Right now clip the coupon below and send it in for order 
blanks, circulars and any further information you may want. 
If you have any to send right now, we’ll accept subscriptions if 
you write the names and addresses plainly on plain paper, en- 
close 50c for each and mention that you are-a reader of Scholastic. 
If you send an order with the coupon, we’ll give you 10c extra. 
Keep 60c for yourself on one order if it accompanies the coupon. 
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Scribner’s Magazine This coupon may be worth roc 


597 Fifth Avenue 





Start today. Clip this coupon and mail it! 
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Premiere Acrobatic Skater 
of the World 


BIG CROWD Was 
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CHANDLER’S 


GOING TO 
On" 


GIVE AN | 

EXHIBITION: 
GOOD OLD WINTER . . . ice skating! Here 
we are at the rink with the “‘one and only”’! 
And Evelyn Chandler’s going to do her stuff. 

































WISH SHE 
COULD 
SHOW US 
HOW TO 
| DO THAT, 














HERE’S EVELYN NOW! What grace... what poise! She defies 
the law of gravity. Skims the ice like a sea gull. We’ve always 
wanted to do the figure “8.°? Let’s ask her to show us how! 





| BY WHY, TOM, 
ATHAT'S GRAN y 














IT'S REALLY 
™ EASY AS PIE/ J 



















IT’S EASY! O, yeah? When you know how! And 
how hungry you get! But eating between meals 
spoils your appetite, you say? Listen... . 














WHEW / SKATING 
MAKES YOU FEEL 
TIRED, DOESN'T IT, 















TRY SOME OF 
THESE PLANTERS 
PEANUTS. THEY'RE 
FINE BETWEEN 
MEALS.. AND 
GIVE YOU LOTS 
OF ENERGY / 4 









t smoot 
EVELYN CHANDLER says: “I love Planters 
Peanuts between meals. They don’t make you 


heavy . . . they’re so chock-full of energy!”’ 








YOU GET 2’ HOURS EXTRA PEP 
FROM THESE PEANUTS .-- 





CRUNCHY, GOLDEN-BROWN PLANTERS PEANUTS, EATEN 
BETWEEN MEALS, GIVE YOU 24 HOURS OF EXTRA PEP 
DAILY ! THEY'RE A BIG FAVORITE WITH ATHLETES 
EVERYWHERE. "DOUBLE-ROASTED,” THEY 
TASTE BETTER, DIGEST QUICKLY. ALWAYS 
FRESH, TOO- BECAUSE THEY'RE RUSHED OUT 
















| UNDER REFRIGERATION. GET A BAG / 
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